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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR PRO FOOTBALL 
LEE TREVINO Baltimore beats miami 



When you add 2 speakers 
to this stereo system 
it’s better than a stereo system 
with 4 speakers. 


To start with, you’ve got a 
great stereo. Complete with 
FM, AM, and FM stereo radios. 
And a 4-speed record changer. 
But add two more speakers, and 
you don’t have just plain stereo 
anymore. You’ve got a new sound. 
Quadruplex.™ 

What Panasonic’s Quadruplex 
circuitry does is take the up-front 
sound of stereo and give it the 
all-round acoustic impact of a live 
performance. The optional 
second set of speakers (SB-203) 
play their stereo a split second 
later than the first set of speakers. 
Just about the length of time it 


woidd take the sound to reach the 
rear walls of an auditorium and 
bounce back. 

And this new unit makes even 
your old stereo tapes, records and 
FM stereo programs come to 
new life. Transforming them into 
a multi-dimensional sound that 
makes stereo sound old hat. 


There’s a lot that goes into this 
new kind of sound system. Like 
direct coupling. (You usually find 
it only in expensive Hi-Fi 
components.) FET to pull in 
those faraway stations. And AFC 
to make sure they stay put. Plus 
60 watts of peak music power. 
That peak through two-way air- 
suspension speakers. Each with a 
6 l />" woofer and 2 1 //' tweeter. 

When you put it all together, 
our new Quadruplex system, the 
“Darien,” Model SE-2030, adds 
up to something else. Why don’t 
you check out the math at your 
Panasonic dealer. 




There’s nobody else exactly like Gale Sayers. 


If there's any daylight in the opposing team's line, 
Gale Sayers of the Chicago Bears most likely will find 
it. And he'll do it without breaking stride or slowing 
down. Simply because Gale has a knack for making 
cuts at full speed, leaving defensive linemen and 
backs reaching in one direction, while he’s off in 
another. That's what makes him one of the most daz- 
zling and instinctive breakaway runners in the history 
of the game. 

Up till now, he's practically re-written the record 
books for "Halas U." and the National Football League. 
Scoring a record twenty-two TD's in his rookie year, 
Gale’s twice led the league in yardage gained. Not 
only that. When he isn't rushing, he can also break a 


game wide open with his passing, pass catching, punt 
returns and kickoff returns. 

Nobody else can ever be exactly like Gale Sayers. 
But we think everyone can be as physically fit. That’s 
why Equitable encourages physical fitness programs 
throughout the nation. So that you and your family can 
enjoy good health. And build a better life. 




THE EQUITABLE 

<£> The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, N.Y. 1971 



Our little inexpensive economy car 
can beat your little inexpensive economy car. 


Spitfire is a long time winner of National, as well as Divisional, Sports Car Club of America 
Championships. But taking a title doesn't mean winning just one or two hard fought races a year. 
It means winning ten or twenty or more hard fought races a year. 

Also, don't think owning such a big winner will cost a big price. Because you can buy the 
Spitfire for a small price. And drive the Spitfire for a small price. (It gets 27 miles per gallon.) 

They don't call us Triumph for nothing. 


1969 

Riverside, 2/15, 1st Place. L. Mueller 
Willow Springs, 3/23, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Holtville. 4/13, 1st Place, D. Devendorf 
Marlboro. 4/13, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Stuttgart. 4/20, 1st Place, G. Smiley 
Cumberland. 5/17, 1st Place. B Krokus 
Watkins Glen, 8/9, 1st Place, B. Krokus 
Lake Afton, 8/17, 1 st Place. J. Kelly 
Salt Lake, Labor Day. 1st Place, L. Mueller 
San Marcos, Labor Day, 1st Place, T. Waugh 
Bryar, Labor Day, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Gateway, 9/21, 1st Place. G. Smiley 
Pocono, 10/11. 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Daytona, Thanksgiving, 1st Place, J. Kelly 


1970 

Pocono, 5/2, 1st Place, K Slagle 
Wentzville, 5/25, 1st Place, G. Smiley 
Riverside. 7/4, 1st Place, J. Barker 
Wenteville. 7/4. 1st Place. G Smiley 
Lime Rock, 7/4, 1st Place, J. Aronson 
Olathe, 7/19, 1st Place. J. Speck 
Pittsburgh, 8/2, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Daytona, 8/2, 1st Place, H. Le Vasseur 
Watkins Glen. 8/16. 1st Place. J. Aronson 
Lake Afton, 8/16, 1st Place, G. Smiley 
Green Valley, 10/22. 1st Place, J Speck 

Triumph Spitfire 


1971 

Riverside, 2/14, 1st Place, L Mueller 
Dallas, 2/14, 1st Place, J Ray 
Phoenix, 2 / 27 . 1st Place. L Mueller 
Arkansas. 2/27. 1st Place. J. Ray 
Willow, 3/14, 1 si Place. M. Meyer 
Suttgart, 4/18, 1st Place. J. Ray 
Summit Pt., 4/18, 1st Place, K Slagle 
Arkansas, 4/27, 1st Place, J Kelly 
San Marcos, 5/2, 1st Place, R. Knowlton 
Bridgehampton, 5/2, 1st Place. K. Slagle 
Cumberland, 5/16, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Lime Rock. 5/29, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Cajun. 5/29, 1st Place, J. Speck 
Portland, 6/13, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Thompson, 6/13, 1st Place, K. Slagle 
Laguna. 6/20. 1st Place, L Mueller 
Lime Rock, 7/4, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Ponca City. 7/4. 1st Place. J. Speck 
Bryar. 9/5, 1st Place, K. Slagle 
Portland, 9/12, 1st Place, M. Meyer. 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL 800-631-1972 IN NEW JERSEY CALL 800-962-2803 BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS. INC . LEONIA. N j 07605 
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The Next Issue 

(dated Jan. 3, 1972) 

THE SECOND SEASON, which 
closes with Super Bowl VI, 
opens with the NFL divisional 
playoffs. Tex Maule and John 
Underwood will be there to 
tell you the inside stories. 

UCLA OF THE EAST, or just 
another ACC also-ran? A re- 
port by Curry Kirkpatrick on 
Tom McMillcn, Lefty Dric- 
sell and Maryland's troubled 
rise to national prominence. 

THE MAD GENIUS is what 
they call Earnie Seiler, the man 
who founded the Orange Bowl 
and each year handles its pa- 
rades — in fact does every- 
thing except play quarterback. 
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Your only decision will be which size to buy. All gift wrapped at no extra cost 

Calvert Extra.The Soft Whiskey. 
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It is reflection time, also drink-a-toast 
time, and we feel we should share with 
you the fact that this has been a fine 
year for Sports Illustrated. Never 
have our advertisers found us more 
/er have you, our 
J in such numbers or 
:nthusiasm to what 
we have offered. It also has been the year 
we substantially increased our use of 
color photography and art. an advance- 
s resulted in a more 
ating magazine. 

; to end this special 
, with the pre- 
n of a story that ranks as a con- 
i to the rich literature of sport: 

y’s African Journal. 
It is not unusual for us to publish a 
writer of such stature: Faulkner, Stein- 
beck, O'Hara, Dos Passos, Ycvtu- 
l other renowned 
:ared in our pages 
before. But this is the first time we 
length — 55,000 
>rk. 

bject is hunting, and 
that in itself makes African Journal of 
unusual interest, for the entire concept 
of hunting is undergoing stern exam- 
ination today. Increasingly, there is an 
ambivalence about the sport, even 
among those who love it. That this 
i is understandable in a 
re is less space for all of 
and the need for an ac- 
i the natural world 
: obvious. John Fowles 
dealt with this ecological issue here ex- 
actly a year ago in a memorable essay 
( Weeds, Bugs , Americans, SI, Dec. 21, 
1970). Although African Journal — 
which in part concerns a lion shot by 
his wife Mary (above ) — was written be- 
tween 1954-56, Hemingway was al- 
ready going through a similar assess- 
ment of the sport he was so fond of. 
"The time of shooting beasts for tro- 
phies was long past with me," he wrote. 
Indeed, Hemingway’s journal of his 
1953 safari is a far more immediate 
i and nature than 
ison to expect from 
its period of authorship. 

This year-end issue includes another 




PHOTOGRAPH BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


commentary on the essence of sport, 
one quite differently expressed, but 
meaningful, too. Photographer Mark 
Kauffman, armed with camera and the- 
sis, attended many of I971's biggest 
events to get on film, through a dis- 
tinctive use of double-exposure tech- 
niques, the interrelationship of athletic 
performer and spectator. He would 
shoot a roll of film of the crowd, re- 
wind it, put it back in his camera and 
shoot a roll of action. The next step 
for Kauffman was something like open- 
ing Christmas presents, since he nev- 
er knew what he had, or did not 
have, until he saw the developed 
slides. Many of his surprises w ere pleas- 
ant ones, as the photo essay beginning 
on page 98 shows. 

And, of course, there is the rest of 
our usual holiday package: the Sports- 
man of the Year, the news, the bowl 
previews, Charles Goren’s Christmas 
quiz. Which brings us to the end of 
another year. The next issue (dated 
Jan. 3) will reach you just before 
No. 1 Nebraska takes on No. 2 Al- 
abama — our way of saying New Year's 
Day. Meanwhile, a most happy Christ- 
mas to you all. 



If not, some of the biggest 
corporations in the country may 
know something you don't know. 

They are using radio to reach 
such influential people as official 
Washington. Wall Street. Industrial 
prospects. Even the buyers 
of expensive consumer products. 

It works. 

A major U.S. auto maker, for 
example, recently set out to spread 
recognition of itself as the 
engineering leader of the industry. 
An extensive radio campaign 
was purchased. Resuits? Among 


total respondents tested in 8 
CBS Radio Spot Sales markets, 
awareness of the company’s 
advertising theme increased by 50% . 
Among owners of competing cars, 
8-market awareness of the auto 
maker’s message increased by 76% , 
and in one market by 119%.* 

The October -Media Decisions 
quotes spokesmen for many 
other leading companies on 
“Radio’s Corporate Capability.” 
We’ll gladly send you a reprint. 

The medium has, in fact, become 
so significant in this area o[ 


advertising that CBS Radio 
Spot Sales has a specialist in the field, 
Tom Dawson. You may want 
to take advantage of the data he 
has developed. 

And once you embark on a 
radio campaign, you can also take 
advantage of our Spot Radio 
Test Plan, which measures the 
effectiveness of your campaign, free. 

So think of radio to reach the 
hard-to-reach people with your 
corporate / industrial message. 

With radio, you can do your best 
thinking out ioud. 



Would you use 
to reach the 
most influential 
in the country? 


radio 

men 


Representing America s Most Influential Radio Stations 
WEEI Boston; WCBS New York 
WCAU Philadelphia; WTOP Washington, D.C. 
WSOC Charlotte; WSB Atlanta 
WIOD Miami; WHIO Dayton 
WCCO Minncapolis-St. Paul; WBBM Chicago 
KMOX St. Louis; KCBS San Francisco 
KNX Los Angeles 


•Source: Ttendrx. Inc.. 1970 



THE AFTER- CHRISTfTl AS PRESENT 

OK, now give yourself something. 25 weeks of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for $3.95. 




That's six months of all the action in sports. For pennies a week. You deserve it. 

You say the football season is almost over? Well, what about basketball, hockey, the Winter Olympics, 
baseball, the Kentucky Derby, the Indy 500, the golf tour, track, tennis, camping, sailing, boxing, motorcycle 
racing . the Olympic trials . . . and every other major and minor sport under the sun? 

Each week, Sports Illustrated wraps 'em all up in one crackling surprise package. With color pictures by the 
yard . vivid game reports . personality profiles . tips on how to play your own sports better features 
that explore unsuspected corners of the sports world 

You can try 25 weeks of it for only $3.95. Why so ridiculously low 7 Because we think you'll get the SI habit, 
that's why. 

Frankly, if you don't take advantage of an offer like this, you're out of your tree 
Be good to yourself Mail the attached card today 


This offer good only in U.S. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks of SI for S6.00. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TimE & LIFE BUILDING/ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 







Get away from the crowd. 
Get the flavor you want in 
Old Gold Filters. 



20 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FlGtBeport Aug. 71. 


©1971 Lorillard 
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The Kick Football Dropped 

Since Bill Garnaas beat Michigan with one in ’42, droplocks have 
become the game's most endangered species by DICK GORDON 


W hen they started streamlining the 
football in 1912, they put the for- 
ward pass in business, but in the pro- 
cess they killed off an honored and ex- 
citing maneuver, the dropkick. Once the 
ball had lost its blimpy, pug-nosed con- 
tour, the dropkick was too difficult to 
execute, and gradually became a for- 
gotten weapon. The loss seems insig- 
nificant when weighed against the of- 
fensive innovations the sleeker football 
permitted, but the dropkick experts of 
football’s hamburger days were pivotal 
in the arsenals of several teams, and 
their heroics were often colorful. 

An entire generation has grown up 
since the last game was won or lost by 
means of a dropkicked field goal or ex- 
tra point, and many fans probably have 
never seen such a kick executed, even 
in practice. The kicker held the ball about 
the way a punter does today, but with 
the front end slightly more downward. 
In dropping it he let the nose fall at a fair- 
ly steep angle, bringing his leg back and 
then forward to meet the ball just after 
it hit the ground. Kicked properly, the 
ball then took off much as a placekick. 

Since field goals were once worth more 
points than touchdowns (five points un- 
til 1 904), the ability to kick was more im- 
portant in football offenses of that era. 
It was legal, for a time, to kick a field 
goal on plays like punt returns. This 
meant kicking the ball on the run, of 
course, giving some clue to why the drop- 
kick was preferred over the placement. 

The 1899 Wisconsin-Minnesota game 
was broken open by just such a ma- 
neuver. During a scoreless ball game, 
the Gophers punted to Wisconsin's Pat 
O’Dea. When he saw Minnesota's Gil 
Dobie coming up for a tackle, reported 
one Minnesota football historian, “Pal 
threw the ball down and slightly to his 
right: and as it rose from the ground 
caught it with his right toe and sent it sail- 
ing for the goal. The ball rose, drove to 
the left and passed between the goal- 
posts as true as a die." Even so, it was 
notO'Dea’s best effort. In 1898 he kicked 
one for 62 yards against Northwestern. 

O’Dea had plenty of long-range com- 
pany. Jim Thorpe used to dropkick 50- 
yarders from all angles during practices 
at Carlisle. "It was just for something 
to do," he told Coach Pop Warner. 
George Capron of Minnesota took his 
kicks more seriously. The Gophers 
scored only 55 points in 1907, and Ca- 
pron accounted for 44 of them with drop- 


kicked field goals at four points each. 

Through the 1920s the dropkick re- 
mained a scoring device, though an in- 
creasingly rare one. As the ball got more 
elliptical, kickers began having trouble 
bouncing it properly. The running drop- 
kick became almost impossible. Then 
came the rule change, and once the kick- 
er was forced to remain stationary there 
seemed no reason not to have the ball 
held by another player. Gradually, the 
placekick took over. Still, a few prac- 
titioners survived through the 1930s. 
Albie Booth won a couple of games for 
Yale (against Princeton 10-7 in 1930 and 
Harvard 3-0 in ’31) with dropkicks. As 
late as 1939 Nile Kinnick, the star of 
Iowa’s Iron Men, began dropkicking 
because, said one Iowa football author- 
ity, "He just enjoyed it more." 

And then there was Bill Garnaas of 
Minnesota. It is impossible to absolutely 
confirm the fact, since the NCAA does 
not keep this kind of record, but there 
is every indication that Garnaas was the 
last dropkicker to win a football game 
with his toe. This happened in 1942 
against Michigan on what amounted to 
a busied play, and it was one of the 
least artistic dropkicks in history. 

Kicking was one of Bill Garnaas' pas- 
sions. It did not matter whether it was 
a dropkick, punt or placement; he loved 
getting his foot into the ball. The open 
spaces around his boyhood home gave 
him aple scope to pursue his mania. 
When he enrolled at the University of 
Minnesota, he was put right to work. 
The Gophers were at the end of their pre- 
war domination of the Big Ten, having 
had their string of 18 straight victories 
broken by Iowa Navy Preflight three 
weeks before the Michigan game. A con- 
tributing factor in the loss was Garnaas’ 
absence with an injured knee. By the 
Michigan game, however, he was back 
in shape, apparently kicking as well as 
ever. One story said he placekicked 90 
straight points-after in his first postinjury 
drill, and his punts were spiraling 50 
yards. 


Both Michigan and Minnesota were 
in Big Ten contention at that time, with 
the Little Brown Jug an added induce- 
ment. Minnesota had held the Jug since 
1934. lending a certain intensity to the 
Wolverine cause. The game turned out 
as close as predicted. It was 7-7 late in 
the first half when Minnesota look over 
at midfield. The Gophers drove to the 
three-yard line, but now the clock had 
run down to a few seconds and Min- 
nesota had used its time-outs. In the 
final huddle, Garnaas yelled, "Field goal 
on the count of three." He meant a place- 
kick, of course. 

Minnesota lined up, Herm Frickey 
kneeling to hold the ball for Garnaas. 
Suddenly, Garnaas looked up and saw 
how little time was left. Frickey pan- 
icked, jumping to his feet and yelling, 
"Dropkick it, Bill, there isn't time!" 
Once the ball was snapped, the play — 
placement or dropkick — would be al- 
lowed to finish in any case, but every- 
one seems to have forgotten this fact. 
The ball was snapped to Garnaas on 
the 1 1 -yard line. As he stepped forward 
to kick, the gun went off. Garnaas let 
go with the first dropkick he had ever 
tried in competition. 

His timing was bad. The ball hit the 
ground, but instead of his foot meeting 
it smartly at that instant, Garnaas al- 
lowed the ball to bounce up an inch or 
two. Now his instep, not his toe, made 
contact. The ball took off in a vertical 
spiral and wavered through the air to- 
ward the goalposts. "The gun going off 
didn't help my timing any," Garnaas 
protested later. "I also made the mis- 
take of looking up and not following 
through." 

No matter. The ball slithered just in- 
side the left upright and died as it cleared 
the crossbar. Another inch to the left 
or another inch lower and it would nev- 
er have made it. Minnesota went on to 
win the game 16-14, making the Gar- 
naas boot an historic event, rather than 
a forgotten novelty. With that, the drop- 
kick died forever. end 
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People are finding out what 
Puerto Rican Rum can do for 
tonic that gin and vodka never 
could. 

It wraps those tart little tonic 
bubbles in mellowness. 

Because, White or Silver, 
Puerto Rican Rum isn’t sweet or 
sticky. Just smooth; smooth 
enough to make friends with ice 
and quinine and win you over, too. 

And that’s because clear, dry, 
light Puerto Rican Rums are 
aged and distilled at high proofs. 

And filtered with charcoal for 
the final smoothness. 

So, next time, don’t just 
make something with tonic, 
make a tonic, with rum. 

THE RUim OP PUERTO RKO 

© 15>71 Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 



Rum A Tunica „ , 

with rum. For a free recipe book of the many drinks 
you can make with rum, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
666 Fifth A venue. -V. Y . ,V. V. 10010 




Even when the wind and wet go to 20°below, 
we’ll keep you warm and dry for below 40 00 ! 
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Our snowmobile suits are designed to keep you cozy- 
even in sub-zero weather. The brightly colored outer shell is 
water-repellent Caprolan" nylon, which keeps cold air and moisture out 
Absolutely out. Heavy 6.6 oz. polyester fiberfill insulation quilted to the 
Caprolan shell keeps your body heat in. Even in temperatures down to 20 below. 
These suits are also great for ice fishing, sitting at football games and other 
outdoor activities. And at JCPenney’s low everyday prices, our snowmobile suits 
cost half what you'd expect to pay. Outfit your whole family, and you'll save enough 
to put a down payment on that Sno-Tamer mini snowmobile, too. 


3999 


CAPROLAN 


2499 


1999 

* 


Sno-Tamer snowmobile and Fiber glass safety helmet available at large JCPenney stores or through the catalog 

JCPenney 

The values are here every day. 






1972. A new Lincoln Continental. 

How it looks in your driveway is important. 

How it acts on a wet pavement at 60 mph is more important. 


Safety, in a Lincoln Continental, 
is road-holding. Balance. Braking. 
Solidity. 

Every Continental is equipped with 
all-weather Michelinsteel-belted radial 
ply tires. The sure-footed ride these 
tires give is world-famous. 

Lincoln Continental has the widest 
track in the land. And the stability 
that goes with it. 

The suspension system combines 
coil springs, double-acting shock ab- 
sorbers, rubber insulators, and stabi- 
lizer bar in meticulous balance. Dis- 
quieting sway and swerve are virtually 
gone from the ride. 

Power front disc brakes are stand- 
ard equipment. And Sure-Track, 
Americas first computer - controlled 
anti-skid braking system, is available. 


Steel bars inside the doors and 
a rigid frame-plus-body construction 
sheathe you in secure, solid comfort. 

Comfort assured by Automatic 
Temperature Control as standard 
equipment. It reduces pollen and dust, 
and helps remove humidity from the 
air. And it holds interior climate with- 
in the comfort range you want. 

Noise is tiring. But in the new 
Lincoln Continental, window glass is 
seated by a precise new method that 
substantially reduces outside noise. 

There is restful spaciousness. Rear 
seat passengers enjoy the same seating 
and legroom comfort the driver does. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest 
cars built in America. 

Continental. The final step up. 




WhecIcoviTS, vinyl roof, and 
front bumper guards shown a 
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(A) LITEGARD MKU Gold Plate, Gunmetal $16.50. (B) ADONIS MKU Gold Plate $19.95. 
(C) STARFIRE MKH Gold Plate, Green Florentine $19.95. (D) PREMIER MKH Chrome 
Plate. Tortoise Enamel $19.95. (E) WHIRLWIND MKU Gold-Tone $17.50. (F) PETITE 
MKH Gold Plate, Hand Engraved $19.95. 

Ronson Corp., Woodbridge, N. J., U.S.A. All prices shown are suggested retail. 


LADYLITE MK H 
Bright Black Shel), Hand 
Engraved "Owr... $22.50 


Varaflame /MKU 

. . . a new concept in fine butane lighters 
in seven exciting new styles 

• fuels in seconds 

• lights for months 

• fingertip adjustable flame 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAM I. R 


EDGE OF DISASTER 

The scandal in Illinois involving Otto 
Kcrner, now a federal judge, who re- 
portedly made eye-opening profits from 
racetrack stock when he was governor 
of that state, serves as a reminder that 
racing, for all its vaunted self-regulation, 
is always on the edge of disaster. It is 
not only the rare fixed race (Illinois is 
looking into something along that line, 
too, and New York is concerned about 
hints that some of its jockeys have on 
occasion been riding in concert): it is 
the chicanery that so often occurs be- 
hind the scenes. There was the recent 
mess in New York, where a prominent 
owner and two leading trainers were 
caught in flagrant violation of rules 
against undercover ownership of horses 
and against associating with undesir- 
ables. There are repeated rumors about 
certain veterinary practices. There is crit- 
icism of racing’s antiquated rules struc- 
ture — administrators arc afraid to move 
vigorously against offenders because of 
the threat of legal reprisal. There is con 
cern because the capital vital to rac- 
ing's continued health is coming less and 
less from the old established names and 
more and more from operators whose 
normal habitat, at the very least, is on 
the edge of the underworld. 

Racing lends locounterpunch, waiting 
for things to happen before reacting. This 
may be because the sport is so often sub- 
ject to the vagaries of politicians, but 
that's not a sullicicnt excuse. Racing 
would be w ise to cleanse and invigorate 
itself right now. 

BIG RED CHAUVINISTS 

There are those who feel that F.d Mar- 
inaro of Cornell was jobbed when Pat 
Sullivan of Auburn won the Hcisman 
Trophy. Of this persuasion are three 
men in San Francisco — Robert Freeman, 
Peter Lee and Dick Bradley — who run 
a restaurant called Victoria Station. 
When Marinaro appears in San Fran- 
cisco at the end of the month for the East- 
West game, the trio will give him a tro- 


phy of his own as outstanding college 
player of the year. They call it the Wise- 
man Trophy (there were these three 
wise — yes, you've got it), and they plan 
to make an annual thing of it. They say 
they arc going to second-guess the Heis- 
man every year. 

Maybe they will. But it is only fair to 
point out that this year there seems to 
be a small point of special interest in- 
volved. When Freeman, Lee and Brad- 
ley announced that Marinaro of Cor- 
nell had won the Wiseman by a unan- 
imous 3-0 vote, they let slip that by odd 
coincidence all three voters happened 
to be graduates of — well — Cornell. 

MELTING POT 

One of the few sports in which Eastern 
colleges have regularly earned national 
recognition and respect is ice hockey. 
That superiority is now threatened by a 
schism over the use of freshmen on var- 
sity teams. Earlier this year, hockey-play- 
ing colleges in the Eastern College Ath- 
letic Conference came out against fresh- 
men, but in September a general meet- 
ing of the EC AC voted in favor of their 
use. After that, despite their earlier vote, 
some of the hockey schools decided to 
go ahead and use freshmen anyway. The 
hockey-happy Ivy League remained 
strongly opposed to the idea. 

As a result, Dartmouth has already 
canceled games with Northeastern, 
Army, Colgate and New Hampshire, all 
of which are going to use freshmen, and 
Harvard says it will follow Dartmouth's 
lead next year. Ivy powers like Cornell 
and Harvard will no longer be able to 
play schools like Boston University, cur- 
rently the NCAA hockey champion, 
since B.U. probably will use freshmen, 
too, next season. 

This means an inevitable decline in 
the quality of the sport in the East. For 
example, about the nearest college hock- 
ey comes to a bowl game is the annual 
Beanpot Tournament at Boston Garden, 
which regularly sells out for the round 
robin battle among Boston University, 


Boston College. Northeastern and Har- 
vard. Without Harvard, the Beanpot is 
just a pot— no more glamour. Without 
Such high level competition. Eastern 
hockey is bound to suffer. What does it 
profit hockey to gain a freshman if it 
loses its bowl? 

ONCE MORE, DEAR FRIENDS 

Man, you can't keep those chickens 
down. They win one when a rooster rips 
tip an eagle (Scorec ard, Nov. 15), they 
lose one when that battle turns out to 
be hokey (Scorecard, Nov. 22). But 
they hang in there, and now comes a 
story from Farm Journal about a 1 6-year- 
old California boy named Grant Sul- 
lens who has climaxed a cross-breeding 
experiment by producing a giant chick- 
en "that's as mean as a hornet in your 
hip pocket.” A pri/e 23-pound rooster 
has ripped bits of metal out of his feed 
bucket, bitten oft’ the up of a visitor's lin- 
ger and shattered an intruding TV cam- 
era lens. Young Sullcns says, admiringly, 
‘'I've kicked this rooster, hit him with 



a bucket, slugged him when he got me 
down. But I haven't hurt him one bit.” 
The females arc just as tough. Three 
cats were killed when they innocently 
walked into the hen coop. 

Now 1 , where's that eagle? 

WHAT’S UP, DOC? 

There must be moments when Denver 
hopes it’s all a horrible dream. The joy 
felt when the city was awarded the 1976 
Winter Games has changed to a kind 
rontiiiuni 
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of desperate insistence that things will 
be O.K., things will work out. When 
the International Olympic Committee 
gave the Games to Denver, it was on 
the assumption that all events would be 
staged within 45 minutes of the city, 
where the Olympic Village would be lo- 
cated. Overlooked was the meteorolog- 
ical fact that snow is so sparse on the 
nearby eastern slopes of the Rockies that 
people sometimes pick wild flowers there 
in February. Environmentalists protest- 
ed that the proposed venues, with their 
big crowds and heavily traveled roads, 
would destroy Colorado's natural beau- 
ty. The prospect of having to settle for 
artificial snow and running Nordic ski 
races through school yards and houses 
was not a happy one. 

“Obviously, we did not have the mon- 
ey to do a full-scale site planning while 
we were bidding for the Games.” says 
Ted Farwell, technical director of the 
Denver Olympic Committee, which is 
known locally as the DOC. The DOC 
has now reevaluated things and will rec- 
ommend to the IOC that the downhill 
and cross-country events be shifted to 
the western side of the mountains. This 
makes sense, because there is plenty of 
snow out there and a number of es- 
tablished ski areas, but it negates the 
basic reason why Denver was given the 
Games in the first place: its accessibility 
to the action. One site being considered 
for cross-country skiing is in Steamboat 
Springs, 1 50 miles of road and two moun- 
tain passes from Denver. There might 
have to be as many as three widely sep- 
arated Olympic villages, linked together 
by helicopters and small planes. The re- 
moteness of the venues would certainly 
cut down crowds. "To a certain extent, 
the spectators may have to be sacrificed,” 
says Farwell. "They may have to rely 
on closed-circuit TV.” 

Things will work out eventually — they 
always do — but meantime, anti-Olympic 
forces in Denver arc taking a perverse 
delight in the city's dilficulties. Vance 
Dittman, head of Protect Our Mountain 
Environment, says, "We're glad to sec 
the DOC moving the Games. We hope 
they keep right on moving them until 
they end up in Switzerland.” 

ROLLERCOASTER 

Athletes who take drugs justify the use 
ofgreenies, lidpoppers, jelly babies, bom- 
bidos or L.A. turnabouts to get them- 
selves up for maximum effort, and zonks. 


goofballs, red devils, blue angels and 
barbs to bring them back down from a 
high shelf of excitement or anticipation. 
The obvious danger is that an athlete 
will get into erratic dosages with un- 
predictable results. But now Dr. Don- 
ald L. Cooper, Oklahoma State's team 
physician, has told a conference on med- 
ical aspects of sport that studies indi- 
cate drugs apparently give the competing 
athlete little or no help in improving 
his performance. 

In fact, said Cooper, "There may well 
be a greater correlation between drug 
use and losing.” One instance cited was 
a bicycle race in Canada (cyclists have 
a long-standing reputation for drug use). 
Tests showed that none of the first six 
finishers and only one of the first 10 
had used drugs. But those who finished 
seventh, 1 1th, 14th, 18th, 20th and 32nd 
had. The studies seem to show, Cooper 
declared, that "far more losers use drugs 
than winners.” 

ANSWER 

A ninth-grade English class at Princeton 
Junior High in Cincinnati is occasionally 
given quizzes by teacher Noel Johnston 
to test the youngsters’ awareness of the 
world around them. One of the ques- 
tions in a recent quiz asked what the let- 
ters UCLA stood for. To Mr. Johnston's 
amazement — he marks a lot of papers, 
you know — 37 of 40 students correctly 
answered, "University of California at 
Los Angeles." One thought the letters 
meant University of Cincinnati, conve- 
niently ignoring the LA, and another 
scrambler came up with United Citizens 
Law Association. But the 40th answer 
was the one the teacher found most apt. 
It said, simply, "Basketball.” 

NO ANSWER 

Speaking of UCLA, you may have no- 
ticed that the Bruins walloped The Cit- 
adel 105-49 in Los Angeles a week or 
so ago. You may also have wondered 
how this odd mismatch — The Citadel is 
a small military college in South Car- 
olina with no basketball reputation to 
speak of — came to be. 

In the summer of 1970 Citadel Coach 
Dick Campbell ran into UCLA's John 
Wooden at a coaching clinic. "We’d love 
to come out to the coast to play you, 
coach," said Campbell to Wooden, and 
Wooden courteously replied, “We might 
work something out." Campbell was se- 
rious about trying to get a game some 


distance from home that he could uti- 
lize as a recruiting gambit, but he really 
didn't think anything would come of 
the conversation. However, a few weeks 
later a letter arrived, offering Citadel 
the opening game on UCLA's 1971-72 
schedule. Obviously, with a sophomore- 
dominated lineup. Wooden figured he 
could use an easy opponent at the be- 
ginning of the season. Gleefully, Camp- 
bell booked the game. 

Then, inevitably, Campbell got a bet- 
ter offer and went off to coach at Xa- 
vier of Cincinnati. The new Citadel 
coach, George Hill, came from the qui- 
et confines of the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy. It was not until Hill had signed 
his contract that a Citadel official final- 
ly got around to telling him, “Oh, by 
the way, you're playing UCLA on Dec. 
3.” Hill looked up and, after a moment, 
said, "Why?” 

HIGHER PRICED SPREADS 

Here are point spreads on various bowl 
games from the betting book at Har- 
rah's in Lake Tahoe: 


BOWL 

FAVORITE 

UNDERDOG 

POINTS 

Orange 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

6Vi 

Sugar 

Oklahoma 

Auburn 

m 

Rose 

Michigan 

Stanford 

m 

Cotton 

Texas 

Penn State 

2‘A 

Sun 

LSU 

Iowa State 

m 

Liberty 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

1 

Gator 

Georgia 

N. Carolina 

10'/* 

Peach 

Ga. Tech 

Mississippi 

2V, 

Fiesta 

Ariz. State 

Fla. State 

9'/* 

Pasadena 

S. Jose St. 

Memphis St. 

3'/, 

Blue Bonnet 

Colorado 

Houston 

3!* 


THEY SAID IT 

• Gary Hulst, Montana State basketball 
coach, after his team was walloped 89- 
57 by Missouri, which had three play- 
ers weighing more than 200 pounds: "No 
wonder Missouri was 1-10 in football. 
They've got their three best linemen 
playing basketball.” 

• O. J . Simpson, on the frustration of be- 
ing a Buffalo Bill: "It hurts me watch- 
ing Bulaich and Csonka on TV getting 
a lot of yardage. I feel I’m a better run- 
ner. Sometimes I wish I was in their sit- 
uation. You can’t run where there's no 
place to go.” 

• Calvin Griffith, ownerof the Minnesota 

Twins, on the prospect of moving his 
team, which declined sharply at the gate, 
back to Washington now that the Sen- 
ators have left town: "The only way 
they’d get me back to Washington is to 
subpoena me.” end 
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KEEPING IT SHORT AND 


SWEET 


In a masterly performance. Johnny Unitas pecked away at the Dolphins 
with quick little passes and runs as Baltimore defeated Miami to take over 
first in the American Conference's Eastern Division by TEX MAULE 



F or a long while on a bright, balmy af- 
ternoon in Baltimore last weekend 
time stood still. Johnny Unitas, the 38- 
year-old quarterback who has only re- 
cently returned to the starting lineup 
after a crippling injury, must have 
thought it was 1958, when he led the 
Colts to a 23-17 victory over the New 
York Giants in an overtime period in 
which he meticulously called 13 perfect 
plays for a world championship. 

Johnny U. had to win that afternoon, 
he had to win on this one, and he did 
by the score of 14-3. At the kickoff the 
Miami Dolphins, a sound, strong team, 
led the Colts by half a game for their di- 
vision title and they had beaten Bal- 
timore 17-14 in Miami earlier in the sea- 
son. Johnny U. had done well in that 
game until he was dazed throwing a 
block. He didn't block anyone last Sat- 
urday and he was superb and preem- 
inently clearheaded. 

He engineered two long, thoughtful 
drives for touchdowns in the first half 
and was the very model of an aging, clas- 


sic drop-back quarterback. He took ad- 
vantage of all the cracks in the Dolphin 
zone defense and at the half he had the 
Colts in front 14-0. The drives lasted 
nine minutes and 53 seconds and nine 
minutes and 36 seconds respectively and 
comprised a total of 34 errorless plays. 
It is very likely that no quarterback in 
the long history of professional football 
has ever been as good for as long. 

Before the game, sitting in the train- 
ing room under the stands, Unitas was 
massaging his right shoulder with a vi- 
brator. The shoulder was covered with 
a while cream and he moved the vi- 
brator back and forth over it method- 
ically. He looked calm and relaxed, as 
he always does. 

"I feel good." he said. "I can play. 
It's another game. We've been in big 
games before. We'll be in big games 
again. You do what you can. You can't 
do any more than that." 

Unitas is an unhcroic figure stripped, 
shoulders bowed in, skin almost deadly 
white, no muscles showing anywhere. 



SHORT AND SWEET continued 



not even on the right arm that has ac- 
counted for more yards and touchdowns 
than that of any other quarterback. 

“What do you think you can do 
against them today?” someone asked, 
and Unitas looked up and smiled. 

“I don't know," he said. “I’ll take 
what they give me. They got to give 
you something. All you got to do is 
find out what it is.” 

Johnny U. may be the best quarter- 
back around at receiving small gifts. The 
Dolphins kicked off to Baltimore, and 
he opened his hands. Strangely, the Dol- 
phins came out in a 3-4 defense, one 
that most teams save until the end of a 
game when they are trying to preserve 
a narrow margin of victory by cutting 
off the long pass. It is called a ‘ prevent 
defense,” which may be the worst mis- 
nomer in all of sports. For Johnny U. 
it is an invitation. 

‘‘We were a little surprised when they 
tried it right away,” said Bill Curry, the 
Colts’ center. “I guess they thought 
Johnny would come out bombing and 
they wanted to take that away from him. 
It didn't work very well.” 

Against the three-man line Unitas 
thumped away, with Norm Bulaich 
and Tom Matte running the ball and 
taking his passes. Unitas was getting 
time to throw, with only three men rush- 
ing, and Matte and Bulaich were find- 
ing running room. 

‘‘Unitas was fitting the ball in bc- 


Don Shula said after the game. ‘‘He 
did everything right. We haven't played 
well enough to win for two weeks.” 

Unitas used the entire Colt repertoire 
on this drive. "He called everything we 
have,” said Matte. "He knew what was 
going to happen and he took advantage 
of it. I don’t think anyone else could 
have done as well.” 

And probably no one else but Matte 
could have done what he did so well 
from the Miami seven-yard line at the 
end of the drive. He had carried the 
ball twice before the touchdown, slam- 
ming over the middle for two yards and 
a first down at the Dolphin 10, then 
sweeping the left side for three. 

With the ball on the seven. Matte head- 
ed off right guard, but the Dolphins were 
waiting for him so he planted his right 
foot, cut sharply back to his left and 
slanted away from a would-be tackier 
for the touchdown. If the play had been 
run to the left and Matte had had to 
make the cut off his left leg, he prob- 
ably could not have done it. 

“I can’t trust my left knee," Matte 
said after the game. "I'm not sure of it. 
As a result of an old injury my left calf 
is two inches smaller than the right — it 
atrophied from being in a cast so long — 
and the left knee just doesn't feel solid. 
I don’t think I’ve ever cut back better 
than I did on that play, but I was plant- 
ing my right foot and cutting off it. If it 


had been the other way, I would prob- 
ably still have tried to cut off my right 
foot and I would have lost time and the 
play wouldn’t have worked.” 

The touchdown came with five min- 
utes and seven seconds remaining in the 
first quarter, and the Dolphins had not 
had the ball. The drive covered 81 yards 
in 18 impeccable plays and it underlined 
the return of Johnny U. as the premier 
quarterback in football. Hey, Joe Wil- 
lie, where ore you? 

Unitas began his second lesson in how 
to attack a modern zone defense from 
the Baltimore 13. By now he had chased 
the Dolphins out of the three-man rush 
and he was facing the conventional four- 
man line, with three linebackers and a 
zone much like the Colts' own. He 
sent Bulaich inside left tackle for eight, 
then faked the same play and sent 
him on a sweep to the left for a first 
down on the Baltimore 25. With the 
Dolphins anticipating that the Colts 
would run left again, Bulaich went 
right, behind Right Guard John Wil- 
liams, and Boo rode his block for 1 1 
yards and another first down. 

At this point the Dolphins had be- 
come wary of the run and were playing 
up tight to stop it. Bulaich lost a yard 
on another sweep. Unitas came back 
with a screen against the short defense 


and Wide Receiver Eddie Hinton took 
a delicate pass for 12 yards and a first 
down after Johnny U. had faked a hand- 
off to Matte, swinging wide. On the next 
play the Dolphins ignored Don Not- 
tingham, who was spelling Bulaich, and 
Unitas threw him a short pass that he 
carried 10 yards for another first down. 

"The linebackers were dropping ofT 
15 yards and the defensive backs were 
dropping off 15 behind them," Unitas 
said after the game, as calm and un- 
emotional as he had been before. "You 


don't throw long into that kind of cov- 
erage unless you like to make a lot of 
tackles. So 1 threw under them, to the 
backs. They gave us that and I took 
it." 

Unitas called a running play for Matte, 
which gained two yards, and then hit 
Matte under the deep drop and he car- 
ried to the Dolphin 33 for still another 
fifst down. Next Bill Stanfill, the Dol- 
phins' strong defensive right end, made 
an exceptional play on a sweep, drop- 
ping Bulaich for a two-yard loss. Then 


Unitas, who had been ignoring his wide 
receivers, sent Hinton on an out-^nd-in 
pattern and hit him beautifully as he 
made the break to the inside. Hinton 
got to the Dolphin 18 with a 17-yard 
gain and a first down. 

Johnny U. had been going outside with 
his running backs, luring the Dolphin 
defense into cheating in that direction 
to stop the wide plays, so he next sent 
Bulaich up the middle, behind Curry's 
crushing block on Middle Linebacker 
Nick Buoniconti, and Boo went for six 
continued 


Anderson and Curtis Johnson (45) lie in end zone after colliding, while Head Linesman Ray Sonnenberg signals Baltimore's first touchdown. 
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yards. On second and four Unitas kept 
the ball — a complete surprise in itself 
since he is well past running age — and 
made three yards on a sneak. 

From the nine, it was routine. Bu- 
laich carried three times to the one and 
Matte slammed over for the touchdown 
and it was 14-0 and the game was over. 
The scoring play Unitas called was the 
fillip to the masterful first half. He had 
called three running plays in a row to Bu- 
laich, then faked to Bulaich one way, 
handed off to Matte a hole away to the 
other side and Matte brushed past a pro- 
spective tackier and scored. 

In the second half the game belonged 
to the Colt defense. Unitas, who had 
thrown 13 passes and completed 12 
for 103 yards in the first half (the one 
incompletion was a screen to Matte, 
which he dropped), was content to de- 
pend on his strong running game in 
the last two quarters and use up the 
clock. The Dolphins, who had the 
ball more often, did better than they 
had but not nearly well enough. 

“We stayed with our game plan,” said 
Miami Quarterback Bob Griese, “but 
we didn’t have the ball long enough in 
the first half to use it." He played with 
a badly bruised left shoulder and he pre- 
sented a strange sight in the dressing 
room. He is a hairy man; the right side 
of his torso was still hairy, but the left 
had been shaved so that the shoulder 
could be bandaged, and he was wearing 
an ice pack. 

Paul Warfield, who caught three pass- 
es for 28 yards, well below his av- 
erage, paid heartfelt tribute to the 
Coll defense. “They're the zoniest team 
in football," he said. "Rick Volk and 
Jerry Logan, the safeties, were taking 
me inside and Ray May, the linebacker, 
was covering me short. So we had to 
go outside." 

Outside was covered, too, so Griese 
got his best results from Jim Kiick, who 
caught seven passes coming out of the 
backfield. The Colt line contained both 
Larry Csonka and Kiick on the ground 
and Linebackers Ted Hendricks and 
May came up with fourth-quarter in- 
terceptions. In a game so well played, 
the interceptions came as profound 
shocks. “1 was trying to get the ball 
over the linebackers and I didn't make 
it,” Griese said. "Hendricks made a great 
play. The receiver fell down, but he 
would have intercepted anyway. It was 
a badly thrown ball." 




Baltimore's magnificent three — Linebackers Ted Hendricks. Mike Curtis and Ray May — leave the field after once again throttling a Miami drive. 


May’s interception came in the clos- 
ing moments. “We were in a three-man 
line with four linebackers,” May said. 
“That made me the free linebacker. I 
heard Griese say something to Mercury 
Morris as they came out of the. huddle, 
so I decided to go with Mercury.” 

Morris, who was in for Kiick, ran a 
deep look-in, and May went with him, 
then looked for the ball. It was thrown 
to loop over his head, but he leaped 
high in the air for the interception. 

The win, which moved the Colts into 
the playoffs, must have been especially 
satisfying to Carroll Rosenbloom, the 
Colt owner. Over the last few years he 
has had championship teams with three 
different coaches — Weeb Ewbank, Don 
Shula and Don McCafferty. The con- 


stant on the Colts — and the Rams, the 
Cowboys and the Vikings — has been 
good organization. And organization be- 
gins at the top. 

The Vikings, depending, as usual, 
upon defense, clinched the NFC Cen- 
tral Division title Saturday by beating 
Detroit 29-10. The Minnesota offense 
gained only 134 yards, but interceptions, 
a blocked punt and the recovery of a 
blocked field-goal attempt wiped out the 
Lions. It is probably not true that a Vi- 
king linebacker came off the field and 
told Gary Cuozzo, the quarterback of 
the moment, “See if you can hold them,” 
but it may be. 

On Sunday the Kansas City Chiefs, 
depending, as usual, upon circus catch- 
es by Otis Taylor and field goals by 


Jan Stenerud, just squeezed by Oakland 
16-14, thereby winning the AFC West- 
ern title for themselves and also assur- 
ing Miami of a playoff berth. The Dal- 
las Cowboys won the championship of 
New York City by defeating the Giants 
42-14; the week before they had whipped 
the Jets 52-10. Dallas seems to have 
grown steadily stronger as Quarterback 
Roger Staubach matures with game ex- 
perience and it could win the NFC title 
and the Super Bowl. 

On the West Coast the Los Angeles 
Rams and the San Francisco 49ers are 
a hairbreadth apart with a week to go 
and there seems to be little to choose be- 
tween them. 

Super Bowl? A Dallas-Baltimore re- 
play is not unlikely. e *d 
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GOOD TIMES COME TO 
CAJUN COUNTRY 

Led by Dwight ( Bo Pete) Lamar, Southwestern Louisiana went big time 
in a big way and humbled Long Beach State by WILLIAM F. REED 



S onuva gun we're gonna have big fun 
on the Bayou," Hank Williams sang 
20 years ago, and that was remarkable 
because the Ragin’ Cajuns of the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
weren’t at all good then. They were not 
notorious, either, not the way they will 
be before this basketball season ends. 
The Cajuns operate out of Lafayette, 
La., the capital of the Bayou country, 
and for their mad followers they are a 
sort of Mardi Gras in sneakers. For the 
people who have to play them, another 
word with local flavor might be more 
descriptive: the word is pirates. The Ca- 
juns throw up an intimidating front line, 
then send smallish Guard Dwight (Bo 
Pete) Lamar running around behind it 
with the ball. He fires away at will and, 
as the good folks say, “ Laissez le bon 
ton roulet," which is Cajun French for 
“Let the good times roll.” 

The good times rolled plenty last week 
when three other big, bad dudes — Long 
Beach State, Texas-EI Paso and Pan 
American— made the mistake of joining 
Southwestern in the llth annual Bayou 
classic. Pan Am had 6' 10" John Perry, 
the school’s finest player since Luke Jack- 
son. UTEP, which was matched against 
Long Beach in the opening game, came 
to town with Coach Don Haskins moan- 
ing about his team’s lack of size and ex- 
perience, but everyone knew that the 
Miners still played the toughest defense 
in the Southwest. As for Long Beach, 
what can be said about a team that has 
six pro prospects, led by 6' 6" Ed Rat- 
lefT. “I just hope we’re not a fraud,” 
said Coach Jerry Tarkanian. 

Going into the tournament the three 
visiting clubs had one thing in common. 
They were unbeaten. Southwestern, un- 
accountably, had lost its opener to East- 
ern Kentucky 105-99 on the road. But 
that was only a small oversight. The Ca- 
juns, playing as a major college for the 
first time this season, redeemed them- 
selves on the Monday before the clas- 
sic, ripping highly regarded Houston 
97-88 at home. They led by as many as 18 
points and Lamar gunned in 41. “Yeah,” 
he said, “it was a bad night.” Lamar, it 
seems, was not hitting the long, looping 
jumpers that he customarily makes from 
somewhere deep in the bleachers. 

The first game on Friday night was 
no preparation for what soon would fol- 

Ftying In at the end of a dlpsy doodle, 
Lamar scores an easy basket against Pan Am. 
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low. The outcome really wasn't settled 
until, 51 seconds from the end. 5' 9" 
Beto (Taco) Bautista, the UTEP door 
leader, was whistled for walking. Rat- 
leff then dribbled through all the Min- 
ers and got the basket that broke the 
game open. Long Beach winning 74-64. 
“He's the one who killed us,” said Has- 
kins as he wiped his perspiring red face 
with a towel. Haskins also had kind 
words for Long Beach’s 6' 1 1" Nate Ste- 
phens, whose 14 rebounds helped the 
49ers to an overpowering 58-29 edge. 
Haskins and Stephens are old friends, 
having first met in El Paso, Nate’s home 
town. Indeed, UTEP is one of the six 
schools Stephens has attended in his dog- 
ged pursuit of a higher education. 

And then it was time for the Ragin’ 
Cajuns, who, in a sense, are the perfect 
team for Lafayette, which may be the 
No. 1 fun city in the nation (69,000 
class). The townspeople, who remind you 
that their Acadian country was a set- 
ting for Longfellow's epic poem Evan- 
geline with such commemorative mon- 
uments as the Evangeline Hair Salon, 
the Evangeline Trailer Park and Evan- 
geline Downs thoroughbred racing track, 
like gumbo, black cajun coffee, hot pants, 
all-night bars, crawfish, swamps, red- 
necks, politics and, of course. South- 
western and Bo Pete Lamar, a Western 
movies buff. Bo Pete's favorite is The 
Wild Bunch , and on Friday against Pan 
American, he came out with all guns 
blazing. Southwestern’s first half offense, 
in fact, consisted of two plays: Lamar 
firing and, lamentably, missing from 30 
feet while Roy Ebron, the Cajuns’ su- 
perlative 6' 9" sophomore center, qui- 
etly policed up the scene with his neat 
rebounds: and, play No. 2, one of the 
Cajuns’ three big men — Ebron, 6' 8" Wil- 
bert Loft in or 6' 7" Fred Saunders — get- 
ting a rebound and firing a half-court 
pass to Lamar, who then soared off on 
one of his sky-hanging, dipsy-doodle 
moves that end in easy baskets. Lamar 
idolizes Earl the Pearl Monroe and, like 
Monroe, he almost never heads straight 
for the basket if there is a chance Jo dou- 
ble-pump or put the ball between his 
legs before letting it fly. Every Cajun 
fan remembers the time last season when 
he went up, pirouetted in the air and 
hit a 20-foot jumper. The defensive man, 
according to the legend, ran off the floor 
and straight to the locker room. 

At the end of the wild, sloppy game 
that Southwestern won 102-83, Ebron 


had 25 points and nine rebounds, while 
Perry, battling manfully through an av- 
erage evening, scored 23 and got 10 re- 
bounds. Lamar had only 23 points, 14 
fewer than he usually gets, and some of 
these were a gift from his coach. Beryl 
Shipley. Suspecting perhaps that Lamar 
was pressing too hard, Shipley let him 
play the last five minutes despite the run- 
away, hoping he might find himself. 
Lamar was dejected when it was all over. 
‘‘I thought I was five for 105,” he said 
morosely. “I don’t know what’s wrong, 
but tomorrow I’m going to come over 
here and shoot until I find out.” 

On Saturday night the only people in 
the near-capacity crowd of 8,000 cheer- 
ing for Long Beach were several gentle- 
men from, of all places. East High School 
in Columbus, Ohio, which is not as 
strange as it might at first seem. Ratlcff 
and Lamar both went to East High. As 
seniors in 1968 they took their team to the 
Ohio state AAA high school champion- 
ship with a 25-0 record, so the school’s 
onetime principal, the present assistant 
principal and track coach came to Lafay- 
ette to sec the showdown between the 
two, who still are good enough friends 
that they can kid each other and no blood 
is spilled. Well, almost no blood. 

“Eddie looks just like he did in high 
school,” said Lamar. 

“Yeah, Bo hasn’t changed either,” 
said Ratleff. “Still shooting all the time.” 

The Cajuns came out with a 1-3-1 
trap — exactly what Tarkanian had been 
expecting— and the49ers tore into it like 
it was just so much gumbo. With Rat- 
leff bringing the ball up the floor, then 
kicking it off to either Chuck Terry or 
Lamont King in the corners, the 49crs 
hit a smashing 68^o of their shots in 
the first half and went to the dressing 
room with a 41-36 lead. Meanwhile, the 
Cajuns were hitting only 37.1 against 
Tarkanian’s switching defenses. And La- 
mar, continuing to miss his long bombs, 
sunk but six of his 18 shots. But Long 
Beach was paying a stiff price for its ef- 
ficiency, with two of its big men in foul 
trouble. To protect them, Tarkanian 
went into a stall late on in the period 
and the crowd began to chant something 
that sounded suspiciously like “Go to 
hell. Long Beach, go to hell.” The fact 
is, that is what they yelled. 

In the second half the Cajuns sw itched 
to a man-to-man defense and the 49ers’ 
big men, in Tarkanian’s words, “were so 
afraid of fouling out that they just stood 


around.” Ebron, Loftin and Saunders 
began to control the boards, and more 
importantly, Lamar finally regained his 
shooting eye. In the first five minutes of 
the second period he hit four from down- 
town and fed off for two more baskets on 
fast breaks. Trailing 53-49, Long Beach 
took lime out and the crowd, by now' 
thoroughly aroused, went berserk. 

The Cajuns stretched their lead to 10 
points, 71-61, but then Ratleff took 
charge and the 49ers slowly crept back. 
When they tied the score at 81, on a Rat- 
leff jumper with 1:39 left, it looked as 
if the big guard's great effort— he wound 
up with 26 points, eight rebounds and 
12 assists, all team highs — might pull 
the game out. Unfortunately, by this time 
he had too much going against him. Ste- 
phens was out for having fouled once too 
often while trying to stop a Lamar jump- 
er in backcourt, and now Ebron owned 
the boards. He got a basket in close. Next 
the Cajuns' Payton Townsend picked up 
a loose ball and fed downcourt to Jerry 
Bisbano, who hit a driving layup over 
Glenn McDonald. Knocked to the floor 
on the play, Bisbano got up and sank a 
free throw to make it 86-81. The game, 
for all purposes, belonged to the Evange- 
line people. Lamar, who had 24 points in 
the half, scored his last two with 20 sec- 
onds left to make the final score 90-83. 

In the bedlam immediately afterward 
Lamar and Ratleff hugged each other 
and grinned. When it was announced 
that they were the co-w inners of the out- 
standing player trophy, the delegates 
from Columbus East were the happiest 
people of all. Lamar ended with a game- 
high 38 points. “He’s something," said 
Tarkanian, “but Ebron deserved the 
award wtth Eddie.” Ebron hit II of 17 
shots for 25 points. He also grabbed 15 
rebounds as the Cajuns won that side 
of the contest 47-34. 

Afterward nobody was thinking too 
far into the future, but it is conceivable 
that the Cajuns and 49ers will be re- 
matched in the NCAA semifinals at Los 
Angeles. In February 6' 8" Leonard Gray 
becomes eligible to join the 49ers and 
they will almost certainly be UCLA’s 
strongest challenger in the West. As for 
the Cajuns, if they can knock off Day- 
ton and Cincinnati late in the season 
and not allow themselves to be shot down 
by somebody like Louisiana Tech, they 
very well could enter the Midwest Re- 
gional as an at-large team and win. And 
then would the bon ions- rol . end 
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KING CORNHUSKER 
GOES BEAR HUNTING 

In the Orange Bowl on New Year’s night, Nebraska's victorious legions 
face a final challenger-Bear Bryant's Alabama by DAN JENKINS 


Unlike the general public, bowl sponsors 
do not really care very much about na- 
tional championships — unless, of course, 
they happen to luck into such a game, 
as the fellows in Miami did when they 
invited Nebraska and Alabama to play 
in the Orange Bowl even before they 
had won their showdown games with 
Oklahoma and Auburn. Now the Or- 
ange Bowl is ecstatic, for right there on 
the Poly-Turf it has the absolute grand 
final battle for No. I, the only bowl 
game that will truly matter among the 
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eight or 10 thousand others to be staged 
through the holidays. Which doesn't 
mean that the Orange Bowl people 
weren't just as happy when all they knew 
was that the game was a guaranteed sell- 
out and there would not be a rental car 
or stone crab left in Miami because of 
all the fans that Nebraska and Alabama 
would bring to town, regardless of what 
rested on the outcome. 

What nearly happened, as most ev- 
eryone knows, is that the bowls could 
have fouled up a game between No. 1 


and No. 2 by inviting the teams so ear- 
ly. Had Oklahoma beaten Nebraska, 
which almost happened — as you could 
tell by the noise the Sugar Bowl rep- 
resentatives were making in the press 
box at Norman that fateful day — the 
No. 1 team would be going to New Or- 
leans to play No. 5 while No. 2 would 
be confronting No. 3 in Miami. 

One obvious cure would be for the 
NCAA to prevent any bowl sponsor 
from even making contact with a team 
rated in the Top 10 until its regular sea- 
continued 
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THE runner-up bowl pits Auburn's Sullivan-to- 
Bcaslcy against Oklahoma's lethal running game. 



son is completed. No one seems able to 
explain why it was so desperately crit- 
ical for the bowls to pick their teams 
on Nov. 20 instead of Nov. 27. 

The whole dilemma of who's No. I 
could be solved for everybody, especially 
the public, if the NCAA would make 
one simple, all-loo-sensiblc decision. Let 
the bowls go about their business of 
matching up as many Southeastern Con- 
ference teams as they wish, but, mean- 
time, institute something on the order 
of a national playoff. Even if it happens 
to be nothing more than a single game 
between No. I and No. 2 after the bowls. 
For the benefit of the Hall of Fame, or 
Walter Byers, or anybody. Just play it. 

But of course if that were to happen 
and we were to have something better 
than a voting-booth decision for the na- 
tional championship each year, it would 
take away a lot of the fun for a group 
of widely traveled gentlemen known as 
"bow! representatives." 

Bowl representatives are amusing peo- 
ple who start turning up at football 
games in late September to "scout" pro- 
spective teams, and one wonders what 
they race home to report. That Penn 
State has a fine cornerback and there- 
fore ought to be put on the list of Gator 
Bowl candidates? That Oklahoma is run- 
ning the Wishbone and therefore ought 
to be considered a serious candidate for 
the Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl? 

It is equally hilarious that the Or- 
ange Bowl goes around pretending that 
it has a policy whereby it will always 
take the two most highly rated teams it 
can find. This makes you wonder three 
things. First, does this mean the other 
bowls look for the lowest-rated teams 
they can find? Second, if Notre Dame 
were No. 3 and wanted to come and Bay- 
lor were No. 2, would Miami select Bay- 
lor? And third, why didn't the Orange 
Bowl invite Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
which were the two most highly rated 
teams on Nov. 20? 

But enough of this making sport of 
the Orange Bowl, for it has staggered 
into the one game that every other bowl 
would love to have — and the one ev- 
eryone wants to see. Miami has the na- 
tional championship game whether un- 
beaten Michigan likes it or not, and just 
about the only thing that could put the 
Wolverines in contention for the No. I 
post-bowl vote — assuming they beat 
Stanford in the Rose Bowl — would be 
a Nebraska-Alabama tie coupled with 
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Marigolds, daisies, m 
A shop full of flowers. 

But for them, it's one 
perfect rose. He chose it. 
For her. To remember 
, Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They won't settle for less. 
It's a matter of taste. 


Viceroy gives you all the taste,all the time 


17 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. 

FTC Report Aug. 71. 




Each one offers styling, economy 
and something the other three can't. 



Let's start with the Corolla 
fastback. The yellow one in back. 
It's got a beautiful point of 
difference. It costs the least. 

In front of it is a bronze 
Corona hardtop. Flip down the 
back seat, open a partition to the 
trunk, and suddenly you have 6 
feet of continuous carrying room. 
So, unlike the others, the Corona 
can sub as a mini station wagon. 


Moving to the left you find a 
silver Mark II hardtop. Our 
luxury economy model. It comes 
loaded with all sorts of impressive 
features. Like power brakes with 
front discs, electric rear window 
defroster and double-stitched 
brocaded fabric. 

Then, there's the red Cclica ST. 
Here you get tachometer, radial 
tires, rally stripes, hood vents, 
simulated woodgrain trim, AM 
radio and so on. All standard. 
When you’re driving this one, 


it’s pretty easy to think you're 
in a sports car. 

There you have them. Four 
different sporty models from 
Toyota. 

If you're looking for an 
economy car that doesn't have 
economy written all over it, see 
your nearby Toyota dealer. 

He has more than his share. 

number MXM-U-MXXX (In Conncciicui. ISOO-882-ftMO| 

TOYOTA 


We make 12 different economy cars. But it's how we make them that counts. 
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a dreary performance by Oklahoma 
against Auburn in New Orleans. 

As for the game itself, Nebraska's 
problems with Alabama are altogether 
different than they were against Okla- 
homa. To the untrained eye, it might 
seem that Alabama runs the same of- 
fense as the Sooners — the Wishbone — 
but Alabama does not. 

Alabama's Wishbone is not nearly as 
deceptive or as swift around the cor- 
ners, and Terry Davis, the Crimson Tide 
quarterback, simply is not Jack Mildren. 
But this does not mean that Alabama 
can't block and Johnny Musso can't run 
over people. Any team that can deci- 
sively beat the opponents Alabama has 
faced must do something right, and 
blocking and tackling is it. 

Nebraska will be the same as it was 
on Thanksgiving Day — thorough, con- 
fident, balanced, physical and well dis- 
ciplined. It will be a far more accom- 
plished Nebraska team, with more speed 
and surprise than either of those slug- 
gish Cornhusker outfits Bear Bryant de- 
feated with quickness and pride in 1965 
and 1966. 

What Alabama will show Nebraska, 
however, is something that Coach Bob 
Dcvaney's team has not seen this sea- 
son, a furious defense, bigger than usual, 
and one without the unstable qualities 
of Oklahoma's. 

Nebraska is more overpowering and 
has greater variety than Alabama, and 
it probably will have more confidence 
since it is a team that is not astonished 
at itself for winning. It has a superior 
quarterback in Jerry Taggc, a big, pound- 
ing Jeff Kinney to counterbalance John- 
ny Musso, and a flying, catching John- 
ny Rodgers that Alabama cannot match. 
Defensively, Nebraska will be able to 
play a more normal game, shedding the 
panic it felt for Oklahoma's speed out- 
side. In short, the team that beat Okla- 
homa will face a less accomplished Wish- 
bone from Alabama. Which means that 
Alabama will have to win the game with 
its defense and surprises. It would seem 
that Bear Bryant will make sure the de- 
fense does its part, but there is no ev- 
idence that the Alabama offense has the 
talent to pull off the necessary surprises 
without a tremendous number of breaks. 
In short, Nebraska should win. 

As for the other games earlier in the 
day, let us look at them in the order of 
their appearance on TV. 

The Sugar Bowl certainly should pro- 


duce more touchdowns than any other 
game on New Year's Day. It is difficult 
to imagine Oklahoma being slowed down 
tremendously by Auburn's defense; the 
Sooner Wishbone has broken a variety 
of records already and it gained 467 yards 
on Nebraska. At the same time, Terry 
Beasley ought to have a fairly grand af- 
ternoon fielding Pat Sullivan's fiy balls 
in the spotty Oklahoma secondary. 

Ordinarily this kind of game would 
be decided by emotion. Both teams have 
some to summon up. since each lost the 
game it wanted most to win. It can hard- 
ly be a secret that Oklahoma would rath- 
er be in Miami meeting Alabama and 
that Auburn would rather be in the same 
town playing Nebraska. As it is. New 
Orleans has become a sort of Runner- 
up Bowl. 

Still, there's a good deal of tinsel sur- 
rounding the affair. On display, of 
course, will be Sullivan, winner of the 
Roone Arledge Memorial Trophy as the 
outstanding college player of the year. 
This award was once known as the Heis- 
man Trophy, until the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club of New York allowed the en- 
velope to be opened on ABC-TV at the 
halftime of the Georgia-Georgia Tech 
game. Also on display will be Oklaho- 
ma's Jack Mildren, a marvel of run- 
ner and passer who probably is a belter 
quarterback than Sullivan. The two of 
them will serve up the best quarterback 
duel of the season, or at least the best 
since Mildren met Nebraska's Jerry 
Taggc. Like Taggc, Sullivan is primarily 
a thrower who can run a little while Mil- 
dren is more complete; a runner who 
can pass effectively. He rushed for more 
yards this year than any quarterback in 
history. Mildren's running also gave hur- 
ry-up Oklahoma two runners over the 
1. 000-yard mark — the other, of course, 
being Greg Pruitt. They were among the 
record 26 players who broke the 1.000 
barrier in a year that belonged to rush- 
ing. But along with his 10 touchdown 
passes, Mildren has actually produced 
more scores, running and throwing, than 
Sullivan. And almost as many yards in 
total offense — and against tougher 
teams. So in the Runner-up Bowl it 
should be the Sooners. 

The Cotton Bowl will also find the 
Wishbone wearing a paper hat. But be- 
fore the kickoff it could well become 
known as the Personality Bowl, for it 
brings together two of the most quot- 
able coaches in the land — Texas’ Dar- 

continued 
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Suddenly, 
the future 
is now. 

Suddenly, it’s fashionable to think 
about the future. We in the life insur- 
ance business are very happy that it's 
become fashionable. Because peo- 
ple interested in the future are the 
best prospects for life insurance. 
Now the struggle to make people 
think about the future isn't that 
difficult. 

Which brings us to the point. 
We're looking for men who want a 
career with a future in the life insur- 
ance business. Today’s life insurance 
man is not just a salesman, not by a 
long shot. He has to be a counselor, 
financial advisor, a creative thinker. 
He has to help people prepare for 
the future. 

Penn Mutual executive under- 
writers are carefully trained in these 
skills. They're professionals, with 
every bit as much specialized knowl- 
edge as any other professional. And 
they deal with sophisticated people 
who are interested in well-planned, 
intelligent insurance programs. 
There is an opportunity for serious, 
dedicated men to make meaningful 
contributions to people's lives and 
enjoy a rewarding future themselves. 

If you're interested inyourfuture 
and feel you're the kind of man who 
can successfully complete a rigorous 
training program, learn the self- 
discipline necessary in working for 
yourself and enjoy talking to people, 
then we're interested in you. Fill in 
the form below. We ll be in touch 
with you. 



THE PENN MUTUAL 


IIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Senior Vice-President 

The Penn Mutual Lite Insurance Company 

Independence Square. Phila., Pa. 19105 


Reach me at 
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GM’s 



adjustable 
steering. 
It’s enough to 
make a body 


Your GM salesman can show you a 
steering wheel that will adjust to you. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering or Tilt & Tele- 
scope Steering. They're enough to 
make a body glad all over. 

Getting in and out of the car is 
easier. You just swing the wheel up, 
out of the way. Then, while you drive 
you can move the wheel up and 
down (Tilt-Wheel Steering) . . . or up, 
down, in and out (Tilt & Telescope 
Steering). 

You change wheel positions and 
your driving position . . . and stay 
comfortable. (Which every body 
likes, 'specially on long trips.) You 
arrive more rested and relaxed. 

So, your body will be glad while 
you drive. And your mind will be glad 
when you trade. Because GM's ad- 
justable steering option traditionally 
improves trade-in value. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering. Tilt & Tele- 
scope Steering. Think 
about them. See? 

You're smiling already. 

Saginaw Steering ^ A 
Gear Division, 

General Motors 
Corporation 


The Swinging Wheel 
from General Motors. 



rell Royal and Penn State's Joe Pater- 
no. In their different styles, Royal from 
the Southwest and Paterno from Brook- 
lyn, they should wow the media daily. 
An air of friendship, fun and wisecracks 
should prevail like at no other bowl — 
until the kickoff. Then it will be the East- 
ern Establishment against Marlboro 
Country in a game that could also be la- 
beled the Delayed Bowl. 

Surely you remember 1969? Texas and 
Penn State finished their seasons unde- 
feated and untied, but Texas won the 
polls and President Nixon gave the Long- 
horns a plaque that Paterno hoo-hawed. 
They might have met in that Cotton 
Bowl, except Penn Stale chose Miami, 
which Texans hoo-hawed, and the Dal- 
las sponsors discovered, anyhow, that 
Notre Dame was willing to play a post- 
season game for the first time in 45 years. 
The argument as to which team was the 
better was never resolved, to Penn State's 
way of thinking, at least. Both the Long- 
horns and Nittany Lions won in the 
bowls and finished their campaigns at 
1 1-0. Texas got all the trophies, how- 
ever, and the last hoo-haw. 

Now, two years later, they meet at 
last, but this time neither is unbeaten. 
Texas lost back-to-back games in mid- 
season to Oklahoma and Arkansas, while 
Penn State was humiliated by Tennessee 
in its final game. Nevertheless, it should 
be a fascinating contest, particularly if 
Texas Quarterback Eddie Phillips can 
play effectively. With most of their peo- 
ple well, the Longhorns are not bad. 
And Penn State is better than most Tex- 
ans probably think. There will be some 
fine, familiar names on the field, doing 
their things for the last time as colle- 
gians. Players like Texas' Phillips and 
Jim Bertelsen and Penn State's Lydell 
Mitchell, who almost scores touchdowns 
during t me-outs, and Franco Harris. It 
will be close. 

The Rose Bowl no longer causes the 
excitement it once did, even though one 
of the teams, Michigan, is undefeated. 
This in itself speaks for the sophistication 
of the modern college fan. Did anyone 
ever think he would see the day when a 
Big Ten team could go undefeated and 
untied, as Michigan did, and wind up 
No. 4 in the national polls? 

It was to the credit of the voters, of 
course, that they recognized the fact that 
the Big Ten looked again like a Me- 
dium Two. As good as Michigan might 
have been at times during the regular sea- 
continued 
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“Since I became 
a good salesman, 
I’m a better 
stockbroker.’’ 


“The more I learned in the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course about why 
people buy, the more sales I made," 
reports Bill Picket. “1 keep setting new 
goals for myself and reaching them. 

“The Course teaches you to sell on a 
peoplc-to-pcople basis. Just the way it 
happens in real selling situations. And 
you learn to analyze why you make a 
sale, or why you lose it. 

"Becoming a better salesman has 
also made me a better stockbroker. 
Everything I learned about selling 
in the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 
I’ll use for the rest of my life." 

The Dale Carnegie Sales Course is 
the only nationally available training 
offering personalized instruction in 
motivational selling. The Coarse 
builds a salesman's self-confidence by 
training him in the classroom for 
actual selling situations. To find out 
how the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 
pays off in sales, write for your free 
copy of our quick-reading booklet 
about selling and salesmen. 



A 

Little Knowledge 
About Arthritis 


can make the difference between 
control and crippling. 

Something can be done. 

For facts ...for help, call on 

The 

Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 



Seagram's 

100 PIP6RS 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
FIFTH 


It's made proudly. Give it that way. 


100 PIPERS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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That’s why we have a lab in the 
first place. 

Because when your daughter gets 
married, we want you to have as much 
confidence in our flashcubes as we do. 

Since we invented the flashcube, it's 
only right we give ours what we feel 
are the toughest tests in the business 
before sending it out in the world. 

But what is there for a flashcube to 
do besides flash? 

Well, for your once-in-a-lifetime 
indoor shots to come out right, it has 
to flash at the right time and for the 
right length of time, to begin with. 

At the same time, it has to flash with 
the right intensity. 

And there’s no better time to start 
finding out if it will than before the 
bulbs are put into the cube. 

We do this sampling test on a device 
we call a photometer. 

The next test comes a few weeks 
later, when we check each flashbulb, 
bulb by bulb, to see if air has gotten in. 

If it has, we know that the bulb 


won’t fire at all. 

Bad flashbulbs are thrown out. 

Good flashbulbs are put into our 
flashcubes. 

But don’t get the idea that all 
flashcubes that pass make it out of 
the plant. 

We store some of each day’s output 
under warehouse conditions right 
on the premises for periods of 30 days. 
6 months. A year. 

And then we test them all over again. 

For that matter, even after a 
Blue Dot flashcube has made it out of 
the plant, it still hasn’t seen the last 
of us. We recall a few cases a year from 
every single GTE Sylvania warehouse 
in the world for re-testing. 

Our dozens of full-time testers work 
very hard at what they do to minimize 
the chance of failure. 

Because we know that what really 
matters is not that we invented 
the flashcube, but that we make the 
best one. 

And keep on making it. 
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GEnERALTELEPHOnE & ELECTROfllCS 


Come to where the flavor is. Marlboro Country. 
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son, the Wolverines never had a chance 
to prove it against the endless lineup of 
lightweights they faced. Even so, they 
were fortunate to win their last two 
games — over Purdue, which only lost 
seven limes, and a “down-year” Ohio 
State team. 

None of this has made Michigan 
Coach Bo Schembechler happy. He for- 
bore from chewing up sideline markers, 
as Woody Hayes did, but he did turn 
on the writers once, which was a larger 
mistake. Bo somehow worked it out in 
his head that the writers were to blame 
for Michigan’s unlofty rating. If they 
were, they must have been playing for 
the mediocre Purdue team that held 
Michigan to a narrow victory in the last 
43 seconds. After which Schembechler 
had the audacity to say, “We are the 
best.” 

Meanwhile, leaving the Big Ten to its 
dreams of yesteryear — to those days be- 
fore it began to get outrecruited and out- 
coached by the Big Eight — there is the 
mystery of Michigan's Pasadena oppo- 
nent, Stanford. 

Last season Stanford had Jim Plunkett 
and as good a team as anybody on most 
days. But while it could get high for the 
big ones — USC, Arkansas, Ohio State — 
it had a tendency to dismiss contests 
which didn’t seem to matter in the Pa- 
cific Eight race. Stanford was caught 
snoozing three limes in 1970 — against 
Purdue, Air Force and California. This 
time Coach John Ralston's team did it 
again, only worse. 

The Indians had Don Bunce instead 
of Plunkett, granted, but Bunce did a 
pretty good Plunkett imitation, finishing 
second in the nation in total offense. 
Moreover, Stanford had a better defense 
than a year ago. So what happened? 
Well, Stanford lost to Duke, Washington 
State and San Jose State, three teams 
which normally couldn’t be expected to 
beat anyone except perhaps each other. 
And this was a Stanford team that beat 
USC a little worse than Oklahoma did. 

What all of this means is that the 
Rose Bowl will be decided by what kind 
of mood Stanford is in, or how much sup- 
port Bo Schembechler gets from the men 
of literature. Ah, but heck. Michigan 
and Stanford inaugurated bowls way 
back in J902, right there in Pasadena. 
Let there be nostalgia at least. But let’s 
get it over with so we can get down to 
the game that matters, the one in lucky 
old Miami. end 
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j§r WHISKY 



Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 

Made from an original old 
style sour mash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


90 Proof • Star Hill Distilling Co. • Star Hill Farm, Loretto, Kentucky 


After you get your shots, 
get the Bug. 


On the way home from 
the doctor's office, stop m 
ot your local Volkswagen 
Dealer. 

He con arrange to have 
a Bug (or any other VW1 waiting 
for you when you arrive in Europe. 

He can also take care of things 
like licensing, registration and in- 
surance. 

From there on you moke your 
own schedule. 


Paris for a few days. 
Rome for a long weekend. 
Wherever your impulse 
takes you. 

With a Volkswagen, 
you come and go as you please. 

And when the tour's over, we'll 
even arrange to have your VW 
shipped back to the States. 

That way, you can start saving 
dollars and cents. 

Instead of francs and lira. 






Sportsman of the Year 


A COMMON MAN 
WITH AN 
UNCOMMON TOUCH 


For his superlative performance — in one month 
he won three national championships — and, 
even more, for adding a new dimension to his 

sport, Lee Trevino earns the award for 1971 by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


| f golf ever needed a certain kind of a 
I man to dull the harsh scorn of its crit- 
I ics, he was found in 1 97 1 . Golf found 
Lee Trevino, a common man with 
an uncommon touch who has bewitched, 
bothered and bewildered the custodians 
of the game's mores. What Lee Trevino 
has done is take the game out of the coun- 
try club boardroom and put it in the 
parking lot where everybody — not just 
doctors and lawyers but Indian chiefs, 
too — can get at it. Trevino's special ap- 
peal is to the poor, the minorities, the 
people who before his emergence as a star 
could never make a reality of golf the way 
they could of baseball, say, or football or 
boxing. This distinction is never more ap- 
parent than when Trevino stands against 
the other eminences of the game: Palmer 
and Nicklaus, Casper and Player. 

For the most part, these men had 
earned and cornered what present-day 
big-time golf was about before Lee Tre- 
vino — big homes with swimming pools, 
conglomerates, armies of middle-class 


followers. Then he came along, explod- 
ing our myths, massaging our viscera, 
yapping, yapping, yapping. 

Bobby Goldsboro, the singer and a 
close friend, has described Trevino's im- 
pact. “Every time Lee talks about win- 
ning, it is of the hard work it took to get 
ahead,” says Goldsboro. “He is talking 
to those kids who arc living the way he 
used to, telling them what they must do. 
It’s nice to believe that some of them will 
turn out all right because of Lee.” 

In El Paso right now, at any cere- 
monial occasion where the name of Lee 
Trevino is invoked, that city’s “Singing 
Policeman,” Ramon Rendon, bursts into 
his rendition of Don Isidro A. Dovali’s 
now classic, Que Viva Lee Trevino: 

Qu6 Viva Lee Trevino, El Super- 
Mcxicano. 

Que Viva Lee Trevino . . . 
ser un campeon completo. 

Beneath the lyrics’ surface lie the tales 
of driving ranges, Band-Aids covering 


tattoos, wild parties. Marine details, gag 
lines, Lee’s Fleas, the bad swing, the 
hustle, the popularity — in short, a total 
cabbages and kings scenario — but they 
would be nowhere without Trevino’s 
ability to hit a golf ball and to win 
tournaments. 

His victory in the U.S. Open at Roch- 
ester in 1968, fashioned while playing 
against one of the finest artisans on the 
tour, Bert Yancey, and while being pres- 
sured by Jack Nicklaus thundering up 
ahead, was considered a fluke — until he 
won the Hawaiian Open later in the year 
and finished the season with $132,127 in 
prize money. In 1969 he won the Tucson 
Open, the World Cup individual prize 
and more than S 100,000 again. In 1970, 
though his only two victories came early 
in the year, Trevino accomplished what 
he likes to refer to as “the triple crown.” 
He was the leading money-winner with 
$157,037, led the Exemption Point 
Standings and won the Vardon Trophy 
for lowest scoring average. 

continued 
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This summer Trevino's achievement 
of winning the Open championships of 
the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain in less than a month was the 
stuff of which instant legends are made. 
But a quick examination of the few weeks 
prior to his historical feat reveals just 
how well he was playing. In the six weeks 
after the tour arrived in Texas in May, 
he accomplished the following: 

Dallas — Tied for second, one stroke 
back of the leader going into the last 
round; finished tied for fifth- 

Houston — Eleven shots back after 36 
holes, tied for the lead with five holes 
to play; missed the playofT by one shot. 

Fort Worth— Tied for the lead with 
nine holes to play; lost by four shots in 1 5- 
to-20 mph winds on the back nine. 

Memphis — Won tournament. 

Atlanta — Missed playoff by one shot. 

Charlotte — Lost in playofT. 

And then came the hot streak when 
Trevino beat Nicklaus in a playoff at 
Merion for the U.S. title, beat Art Wall 
in a playofT at Montreal for the Ca- 
nadian title and beat the Formosan Lu 
for the British championship. With luck, 
he might have won an astonishing six 
tournaments in seven weeks. 

Wherever one went there was Lee 
Trevino. On newsstands, radio. TV. 
Throwing a hat. Swinging a club. Laugh- 
ing. Frolicking. Transcending the game 
of golf. Engraving his spirit onto the 
pop culture of America. Shortly it be- 
came easy to forget where he had 
come from and how far this squat, 
swarthy, happy fellow with the magnif- 
icent Mexican- American face had gone 
in four short years. 

Lee Buck Trevino was born out of wed- 
lock on Dec. 1, 1939. He was raised 
by his maternal grandfather, Joe Tre- 
vino, an immigrant from Monterrey, 
and his mother, Juanita, in an old main- 
tenance shack on the outskirts of Dal- 
las. Old Joe was a gravedigger at 
Hillcrest cemetery and a beer drinker 
of astounding durability who, Lee says, 
“was the only man I ever knew could 
sit in a bar from nine in the morning 
to nine at night, then get up and 
drive away." Also, Joe Trevino was 
one of those rare individuals who 
stopped working only because it was 
time to die. That was two years ago, 
and when his grandson buried him it 
was where the old man had requested: 
alongside a goldfish pond at Hillcrest 


and not, as Old Joe said, “way back in 
some corner and forgotten." 

In the old days the Trevino shack, de- 
void of electricity or plumbing, sat in a 
hayfield off the Glen Lakes golf course 
where the skinny little Mexican boy used 
to scavenge for balls. For an early golf 
indoctrination he hit horse apples with 
an abandoned five-iron and played putt- 
ing games with his grandfather in the 
yard. "It was a lonely life," Trevino 
says. “I was never around anybody. I 
was all by myself, no one to talk to. I'd 
just go hunt rabbits and fish." 

Lee finally had to quit school in the 
eighth grade to help finance the simple 
luxury of food for his family, which in- 
cluded two sisters. “Starches are cheap 
and Mexicans are usually overweight be- 
cause they eat starches,” he says. “I never 
knew’ what steak was. The closest w e ever 
came to real meat was Texas hash and ba- 
loney. We'd drink Kool-Aid." 

Trevino worked at Glen Lakes for a 
time before taking a job at Hardy Green- 
wood's driving range and pitch *n putt 
course in North Dallas. He played 
enough golf in the next two years to get 
his handicap down to five, but his in- 
terest in the range dwindled. When of- 
fered an ultimatum by Greenwood. Tre- 
vino quit his job to join the Marines. 

“I was messed up and lost,” lie says. 
"I wasn't settled down. I didn't know- 
what I wanted to do. Never had any 
dates. I'd fall in love with a fence post." 
As a machine gunner in the Far East, Tre- 
vino found a camaraderie that he never 
knew at home. He had friends, people 
to talk to. duties, responsibility. "It was 
like camping out," he says. “I volun- 
teered for everything. These were guys 
my ow n age and we were having a ball.” 

He enjoyed the experience so fully that 
lie re-upped for two. He was assigned 
to Special Services, where lie spent the 
rest of his tour playing golf and teach- 
ing rifle range classes on Okinawa. 
“Maybe it was the best time of my life,” 
saysTrevino. “I think I learned mysensc 
of humor in the Marines, laughing and 
raising hell. And, of course, there was 
golf. If l hadn't joined, l know I'd be 
in prison today.” In the fall of I960 he 
got out of the corps and went back to 
Dallas w ith one purpose: to play golf. 

Hardy Greenwood is a tall, spare man 
of 56 with a voice the texture of hard- 
pan. He demands frugality as well as loy- 
alty (on occasion he will accost a cus- 


tomer who has scuffed a ball a few feet 
and is preparing to hit it again, with 
“Hold it; at Hardy's we hit 'em just 
once"). He was overjoyed to have Lee 
back. He had taken young Trevino un- 
der his wing at 14 and introduced the 
youngster to amenable habits — regular 
meals, haircuts, cleanliness. He was the 
first person to encourage Lee to make a 
living at golf. He was the closest tiling 
to a father Trevino ever had. 

"We always like to say we raised Lee,” 
says Greenwood. "We take the credit, 
the wife and me. He had the great nat- 
ural sw ing even back then. He was good 
at everything. He picked up balls faster 
than anybody I ever had here. He mowed 
the greens, washed balls, cleaned the 
range, ran the shop. I could go out of 
town and Lee would take better care of 
the place than I did. But he was a hard- 
head, too. He sure has learned. I told 
him the last time he was here. 'You 
sure did grow up to be the smartest 
Mex I ever saw.’ ” 

While Trevino worked hard from two 
p.m. to midnight at Hardy's, he played 
hard. too. He began swinging into early 
morning golf games at Tenison Park mu- 
nicipal course with Arnold Salinas, one 
of seven children in the kind of close- 
knit Mcxican-American family that Tre- 
vino had always longed for; to this day 
Salinas remains his closest friend. The 
two enjoyed the same pursuits — card 
games, bowling, drinking beer, chasing 
waitresses, especially golf. When they 
first met at Tenison it was in compe- 
tition to see who was the best Mexican 
player in town. Trevino was. After a 
lengthy night of celebrating victory, Tre- 
vino picked up Salinas at six in the morn- 
ing for another round. 

"What?” said Salinas. “I don't throw 
up till noon.” 

For the next couple of years Trevi- 
no's days w ere remarkably similar. Eigh- 
teen holes at Tenison. Work all day at 
Hardy's. Play all night with Salinas. Tre- 
vino was not becoming so wild, though, 
as to lose his ambition. He hit 1,000 
balls nearly every day. 

Trevino has since cultivated an image 
as a transcendent hustler, far beyond 
what his friends back in Dallas remember 
as the truth. "A hustler he is not and a 
hustler he has never been,” says Sali- 
nas, who is now taking a fling at pro 
golf himself. "To hustle is to deceive. 
Lee was just there with his game and ev- 
erybody knew it. They came over and 
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said, ‘I want four a side.' Lee said, ‘You 
got it.’ That’s no hustle. He made the 
games hard and forced himself to play 
his best.” 

Erwin Hardwickc, (hen and now the 
resident pro at Tcnison, remembers "(110 
little Meskin bugger coming through the 
door with his white T shirt and his Ber- 
muda shorts and the worst clubs going. 
When we found out he was Hardy's 
boy, we let him play for free,” says Hard- 
wicke. “He 'bout lived over here after 
that. ‘Boys,’ he’d say. ‘We're burnin’ 
daylight. I got to get back to work. Let's 
play.' Man, could he play. It was un- 
canny how that little Meskin could play." 

In 1963 Greenwood applied for play- 
ing privileges for his young friend, but 
possibly because Trevino had no offi- 
cial record, he was turned down. Two 
years later, just after winning the Texas 
State Open, Trevino wanted to apply 
for a PGA card. Greenwood refused to 
verify his employment. 

Neither man will go into detail about 
their split, but friction had been build- 
ing for some time. Trevino had been mar- 
ried for a couple of years, had fathered 
a son, Ricky, and then was divorced 
u'hen his wife could not cope with his 
devotion to golf and his long absences 
from home. In the spring of 1964 Tre- 
vino went on a savage, uninhibited tear — 
drinking to excess, eating, in his own 
words, “trash” foods, sleeping irregu- 
larly and seldom in the same place. He 
lost 50 pounds. “My granddad said the 
only way you forget about a woman is 
to find another one and he was right,” 
says Trevino. He found Claudia Fenlcy, 
a 17-year-old ticket-taker at the Capri 
Theatre downtown. They dated at the 
Cotton Palace bowling lanes and soon 
after were married. 

Whether Greenwood disapproved of 
Trevino's erratic life-style or fell betray- 
al of his trust he will not say. “Lee just 
wasn't thinking right to go out on the 
tour,” he explains. “Physically, he was 
always ready. But messin' around with 
that drinking. ... I told my wife, ‘We 
were right to hold Lee back.' Everything 
seems to have worked out. That Clau- 
dia done wonders for him." 

Furious at the time, Trevino "got hot, 
got drunk and then made me some calls." 
The Dallas urea chapter of the PGA de- 
clined to help and Trevino is still angry. 
“I didn't get a fair shake, that's all," he 
says. “Now there're some of them even 
take credit for what I've done. I don't 


hold grudges but I won't even look at 
those people anymore." 

Inevitably, Trevino's hard work on 
the practice range and reputation as a 
player of substance saved him. A wealthy 
cotton farmer named Martin Lettunich, 
who spent his off hours betting on and 
attempting to play golf, brought him to 
El Paso, introduced him as “my Mex- 
ican tractor driver” and watched with 
glee as Trevino ate up everyone around 
for respectable sums of money. The Tre- 
vinos lived for a while in a trailer on a 
farm before moving into a motel hard 
by Horizon Hills Country Club, where 
Lee had been hired as an assistant pro. 

Although Trevino was intent on earn- 
ing his card and joining the tour, he 
had not yet honed the rough edges of 
his personality, making the efforts in his 
behalf by Bill Esehenbrenner and Herb 
Wimberly, two local pros, that much 
more difficult. The head professional at 
El Paso Country Club, Esehenbrenner 
had worked as a boy at Rivercrest in 
Fort Worth watching Ben Hogan and 
he recognized Trevino's ability. "I had 
faith in him,” Esehenbrenner says. “He 
had Hogan's action in the swing. It’s 
that secret, or whatever it is, to take the 
club to the top and lock it. Just dead 
lock it, and keep it that way all the way 
through.” 

Esehenbrenner and Wimberly were 
pushing for Trevino through their own 
New Mexico chapter of the PGA when 
Lee borrowed some money to play in 
the U.S. Open at San Francisco in 1966. 
He finished 54th. The follow ing year the 
PGA came through with his card, but 
Trevino was so discouraged by his pre- 
vious showing that Claudia herself had 
to send in his S20 qualifying fee for the 
1967 Open. Suddenly everything came 
together. At Odessa, Texas, Trevino shot 
the lowest qualifying rounds and then 
finished fifth in the Open proper at Bal- 
tusrol. Super Mex was on his way. 

“The key to Trevino as a man is that 
he remembers," says Esehenbrenner. 
“He is devoted to the PGA. When he 
joined he said he'd be the best member 
the New Mexico chapter ever had, and 
he has been. Most of the big names pay 
lip service. This guy has played in our 
New Mexico pro-am in a blizzard. Ev- 
ery year he tells me to put him down 
for one of our sectional tournaments, 
and he's there." 

Since the start of 1968 Lee Trevino 
has finished in the top 10 in 50 PGA tour- 


naments, more than anyone in the game. 
He has won more money in that time 
than anyone except Jack Nicklaus. He 
has represented the United States on two 
Ryder Cup and three World Cup teams. 
And he has done it all with a swing 
that suggests a lumberjack going after 
the nearest redwood. 

In purely technical terms Trevino's 
swing is all wrong. He takes the club 
back on an extremely flat plane from 
an open stance that is aiming left. To 
avoid the danger of duck hooking, he 
blocks out solidly with his left leg firm 
as he comes into the shot. At that mo- 
ment he corrects whatever else is neg- 
ative by the use of his hands. With this 
instinctive hand action — which along 
with food and white-billed caps is one 
of the few things Ben Hogan has ever 
praised — he opens the club face at im- 
pact and fades the ball left to right, dip- 
ping his right shoulder along the plane. 

Always a hooker off the tee, Trevino 
watched Hogan one day in 1961 as he 
hit marvelous fade after marvelous fade. 
His outlook on the game changed im- 
mediately. "Before, I had always been 
upright — a picture,” says Trevino. 
“Then I had got me this awful-looking 
sweepy swing so I could hook it. When 
I saw Hogan it dawned on me, left to 
right, left to right. I have to throw my 
club way out right to fade it now. I get 
into that low shoulder turn because of 
my height. I can't get power upright." 

Dave Hill acknowledges the impor- 
tance of Trevino's shoulder turn. “If he 
ever gets up high with it. lie's got to go 
back to eating tacos," says Hill. "His 
right side stays so low he never has to 
worry about getting over the ball too 
much. Lee doesn't know it, but he plays 
with his right arm and right shoulder al- 
most exclusively. He’s the best I've ever 
seen at coming through with the right 
hand and wrist." 

Frank Beard marvels at Trevino's 
nerves as much as the hand action. “He's 
a very quick player," Beard says. “He's 
never in a vise like some of the slower 
guys. He also practices more than any hu- 
man being 1 know. The man works." 

Jack Nicklaus says: "Only the player 
himself knows what his weak shots are 
and which ones he is scared of hitting. 
If there is a weak part in Lee's game, 
it's probably the fiat swing — not being 
able to hook the ball when he has to. 
The swing isn't wrong; it just limits the 
things he can do. When Trevino isn't hit- 
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ting it straight, he’s in trouble because 
his flat swing can't get the ball high 
enough out of the rough. The thing is 
I've never seen him when he wasn’t hit- 
ting it straight. He probably hits more 
solid shots than anyone out here.” 

The difference between the good play- 
ers in golf and the best lies not in the 
swing but in an infinitesimal part of the 
brain. "There are a lot of fine strikers 
of the ball.” says Nicklaus. "Trevino is 
a fine striker and a fine thinker. He knows 
what he’s doing all the time. Where to 
hit? What to hit? Why?” 

Trevino agrees that he is a planner. 
“I think about what I should make on 
a hole in every tournament," he says. 
“For instance, if I've got a par-3, 220- 
yard hole I'll hope to play the thing in 
one over par for four rounds. I won't 
go for the pin, just the green, and I al- 
most never gamble. 

"Weaknesses? There are a lot of them. 
I’m a terrible fairway bunker player. I 
used to be the world's worst putter, but 
playing on good greens has made the dif- 
ference there. I also used to be a very 
bad long iron player. Up to two years 
ago I couldn't hit a two- or three-iron 
for nothin'. But I practiced.” 

Trevino is at his strongest in one-on- 
one, when he can use psychology against 
an opponent. His ability to manipulate 
emotions on the course is a regular sta- 
ple of the legend. "On the greens I’ll 
tell my caddie. That thing broke a ton, 
Neil,’ when I actually pulled the putt. 


glecting to mention that Neil did not 
become his caddie until after he had 
joined the tour. 

Undoubtedly most of Trevino's shots 
will be forgotten long before people stop 
talking about The Snake. Trevino first 
unveiled his rubber toy at the Colonial 
Invitational in Fort Worth when he did 
a springy number with it for the cad- 
dies there. A month later on the first 
tee of the Open playoff at refined, pa- 
triarchal old Merion, he whisked the 
snake over to Nicklaus, whereupon the 
golfing universe did one of two things: 
applauded this little Mexican proponent 
of antiestablishmentarianism, or looked 
down their noses at such an ungrateful 
wetback. 

Most of the players were dumfounded; 
some unforgiving. They did not know 
that on the tec Nicklaus had noticed 
the snake in Trevino's bag and waved 
for him to throw it over. "I thought 
it would relieve the tension," Jack 
says. "It relaxed me." 

Trevino says: "No more snakes. Too 
many people were angry." 

The incident at Merion has been one 
of the few times Trevino was considered 
to have overstepped the boundaries in 
his showmanship on the tour. Unlike 
Chi Chi Rodriguez, who infuriates many 
of his playing companions with his danc- 
ing, swordplay and matador tricks, Tre- 
vino's chatterboxing gagman perfor- 
mance seems to have made no enemies. 


er. “Some acts are a facade, a fake. Lee 
is sincere as he can be. He fools around 
and then hits the ball. For the 20 sec- 
onds it takes to select a club and make 
the shot, he’s as much a Hogan — a con- 
centrator — as anybody ever was.” 

Off the course Trevino has become a 
thorough entertainer with few flaws. In 
short public speeches, working without 
notes, he is a gem— no grammatical er- 
rors, embarrassing pauses, confused 
"uuuuhhhhhhs" or overblown language. 
Unless the situation calls for a humor- 
ous departure from it. his English is per- 
fect. In informal conversation, however, 
there are a whole lot of "don’t make 
no difference” and "them people used 
to could play” constructions. 

"He just doesn’t concentrate unless 
he has to," says Claudia. "Yeah," says 
Trevino. “There wasn't much tell in' 
where I could’ve went if I had got 
education.” 

He talks about the future. “I could 
be a comedian," he says. "I mean a 
real comedian. 1 know when to raise 
my voice and when not to. A guy gets 
too loud on me on the course, I say, T 
do the jokes here, sir. It's not too often 
Mexes get inside the ropes.’ You think 
I'm good in tournaments? Oh boy. Come 
to a clinic. I get nine thousand dollars 
for one of them babies, twelve thou on 
weekends. But I'm worth it. You get 18 
holes of golf plus a comedy act.” 

In his nonpublic communication with 




the touring professionals, Trevino jab- 
bers on in this way, but he docs not 
tarry long in locker rooms. 

“He’s a hard man to get close to,” 
says one veteran. "He has a few friends 
out here — Orville Moody and Cesar Sa- 
nudo maybe — but even they don’t know 
him too well. I've never had a serious sit- 
down conversation with him. Every time 
we'd start, he’d go into that meaningless 
machine-gun yak. And then he’d have 
to leave and go somewhere. It’s like lie's 
afraid to shut up so we can find out 
what he’s really like." 

Trevino says he avoids clubhouses be- 
cause "too many drunks want to grab 
your hand and hold onto it. I have a 
quote for them: ‘I'm not in love with 
you, sir. Let go.’ That usually stops them. 
I’m not a country-club player. I’m a mu- 
nicipal guy." 

There was a period last year when Tre- 
vino had not won a golf tournament. 
Business problems were multiplying. He 
was drinking heavily on tour and keep- 
ing late hours. His mother was sick 
with cancer — she died this fall— and 
his marriage was falling apart. Still, 
his was a cheery countenance wherever 
he traveled the tour, and in time Clau- 
dia started showing up at several way 
stations along the golf trail. He toned 
down the night life and the alcohol 
and, of course, he started winning 
again. A fortnight ago Trevino was 


asked when does he ever feel depression. 

“When I remember my mother being 
so ill,” he replied. “But I stop that quick. 
I’ve visited a lot of hospitals with crip- 
pled kids and burned-up people in them. 
Men with car payments and kids to put 
through college and all those other finan- 
cial burdens should go visit a hospital 
whenever they start feeling sorry for 
themselves.” 

Trevino's charitable donations arc well 
known: SI 0.000 to the family of his for- 
mer roommate, Ted Makalcna. after he 
won the Hawaiian Open; S2.000 for a 
caddie scholarship fund in Singapore af- 
ter the World Cup: S5.000 to the St. 
Jude hospital in Memphis after he won 
the Memphis Open; S4.800 to the Guil- 
der Lodge orphanage near Southport 
following the British Open. He spends 
time and money on the Christmas Seal 
and Easter Seal campaigns nationally 
and sponsors projects for the Boys Club 
and Shriners lodge in El Paso. But he dis- 
associates himself from political move- 
ments, especially those with a Mexican- 
Amccican complexion. Trevino will nor 
comment on Cesar Chavez because “I 
don’t believe in helping just one race or 
nationality,” he says. “People ask me if 
I’m doing this winning and making this 
money for my people. It doesn't mat- 
ter. I’m doing it for my wife — and she's 
white. A lot of Mexicans don't like that. 
A lot of whites don't like it, cither, I sup- 
pose. I’m only concerned with the poor- 
black, white, yellow, red — and the youth. 


they shill for Mexicans as a group. A 
Mexican-American hospital, for in- 
stance. No blacks allowed in? No Jews? 
I don’t want to segregate. That’s ex- 
actly backwards.” 

At home in El Paso where, one pre- 
sumes, he can be genuinely himself, Tre- 
vino is a happy-go-lucky, wisecracking, 
loud and noisy hombre — which surely 
must be a tipofif to all those w ho seek hid- 
den meanings and the “truth" behind 
the man. Claudia, a pert blonde with a 
Sandy Duncan cutcncss about her and 
a good head for business, has adapted 
well. Alone, she picked out an attrac- 
tive five-bedroom ranchstyle home in the 
manicured neighborhood of Eastridge 
while the family awaits the construction 
of a house near Trevino’s new golf course 
and resort complex on the New' Mexico 
border. Trevino's first son, now 9, lives 
with his mother in Columbia. Mo. Les- 
ley, 6. and Tony “Baloney," 2, live with 
Lee and Claudia in El Paso. 

Recently, on a warm October night 
in the middle of a short vacation at home, 
Lee Trevino took his family along with 
a convivial retinue of friends and rel- 
atives to the circus. He ate popcorn, 
pulled cotton candy and held fast to his 
Mickey Mouse helium balloons as the 
tumblers, jugglers, clow ns, elephants, ti- 
gers and assorted trapeze and balancing 
people wowed the audience. Eyes glis- 
tening, head shaking, amazed, Trevino 
responded with little gasps of surprise. 
“I’m lovin' this tonight.” he said at one 
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W hen Ernest Hemingway died in 1961 sev- 
eral unpublished manuscripts of conse- 
quence were left in his estate. These in- 
cluded two novels, a few short stories 
and one extraordinary work of nonfiction, 
African Journal, excerpts of which begin on the following 
pages and will continue in two successive issues of Si’oms 
Illustrated. The manuscript is immense by Iloftilnpv-v 
standards — 200,000 words— and represen' - 
months of his writing time between 1054 and hr' 
he was often interrupted, most notably in Octuuci mo-* 
when he won the Nobel Prize for Literature. He was ob- 
viously pleased with his African book as it progressed. At 
one point he said of it that he was writing “maybe better 
than I ever have . . . truly going wonderfully." His en- 
thusiasm of the moment may or may not have been jus- 
tified. but in retrospect two distinguished claims can be 
made for African Journal: major passages approach or 
equal Hemingway's prose at its finest, and revealed for 
the first time in his own words is a Hemingway quite dif- 
ferent from his public image; his philosophies had mel- 
lowed. and the seeds of his discontent been sown. 

The setting of African Journal (as we have chosen to 
call it; the manuscript itself was untitled) is a Kenya sa- 
fari that Hemingway and his wife Mary took in the fall of 
1953. It was a long-anticipated trip. Hemingway had not 
been to Africa for 20 years and much regretted this. Even 
now' it had not been easy to get back. It was difficult, as 
he wrote in the journal, "to break the chains of respon- 
sibility that are built up, seemingly as lightly as spider 
webs but that hold like steel cables." The Hemingways 
spent their first two months in Kenya hunting in several 
areas while working on a story with a Look magazine pho- 
tographer. Upon finishing that chore, as Hemingway con- 
sidered it, he and Mary moved off on their own to the 
Kimana Swamp section of southern Kenya some 30 miles 
north of Mount Kilimanjaro. At this point the white hunt- 
er leading the safari. Philip Percival. had to leave them, 
and Hemingway himself was designated a quasi-official 
representative in the region for the Kenya Game Depart- 
ment, a position of responsibility in what were relatively 
perilous times because of the Mau Mau uprisings. The 
manuscript begins as Hemingway takes command on "the 
last day of the month of the next to the last month of the 
year," and stops less than three weeks later. 

The literary form of African Journal is what Mary Hem- 
ingway aptly calls "fictionalized fact." The fictionalizing, 
she says, is minimal, but the master storyteller is at work, 
and it was never his intent to be anything short of that in 


this endeavor. One central character is Mary herself, and 
today on a wall of her New York City apartment is the 
skin of another major figure in the journal, a great black- 
mailed lion. The events described, says Mary, happened 
in substance as Ernest depicts them. Ho did not take a 
note while in Africa, but not long after they returned to 
their Cuban home. Finca Vigia, in the summer of 1954 he 
began to write, drawing upon his remarkable capacity for 
recalling scenes in minute detail. “His memory was al- 

lys astonishing." says Mary. "I had a record of the 
w'hole safari in my diary, but Ernest just carried it back 
to Cuba in his head. I have checked my diary to verify 
things, and he was consistently correct. He might em- 
bellish a scene, but he did that with everything in life. 
And who is to say what was truly the reality." 

It is folly to attempt to guess what Hemingway had in 
mind as he began African Journal. Indeed, there is every 
indication that early on ho did not even know w'hether it 
would be fiction or nonfiction, a series of vignettes, short 
stories, even a novel. One engaging notion is that he felt 
ho eventually might produce a sequel— albeit considerably 
more complicate'' !o that grand and pure work based on 
his 1933 sab' n Hills of Africa. Hemingway surely 

would have been .chipted by the literary possibilities in 
returning to Africa and retracing the moods and moments 
of Green Hills, but this time observing everything from an 
older and presumably wiser perspective. Indeed, many of 
the same personalities appear in both works. It is a nice 
enough literary theory, and the kind Hemingway usually 
dismissed with well-chosen words, all of four letters. 

The manuscript Hemingway did produce, in journal form, 
had five primary plot lines or themes. One concerned na- 
ture. hunting and the hunter, subjects upon which he is a 
writer without peer in the English language. Most of the 
55,000 words that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED has excerpted in- 
volve these aspects of the manuscript. The second el- 
ement concerned what might be called the Africanization 
of Hemingw'ay. Wherever Hemingw'ay lived or traveled — the 
American West. France. Spain, Italy, Cuba— the locale of 
the moment usually seemed to him to be the best of 
places, and Africa was no exception. He now was pre- 
pared to renounce all else for the blandishments of Kenya. 
The beguiling figure of a Wakamba girl, Debba, whom 
Hemingway calls his "fiancee," moves through the manu- 
script. but she is only a small part of the romance 
that Hemingway found with Africa and the Africans. The 
third theme amounted to a commentary on the graces of 
age and the pleasures of power, the one having consid- 
erable to do with the other. The fourth was bloody and 
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topical. Involving the Mau Mau. the police and the weak- 
ening of British colonial rule in Kenya. Finally, there was 
the issue of religion. It came up repeatedly, often in a hu- 
morous connotation: but at heart it was no laughing mat- 
ter. The excerpts that follow contain only small portions 
of these last four aspects of the manuscript. 

Perhaps it was the diversity and complexity of the var- 
ious elements that thwarted him. but the manuscript never 
attained the cohesion that Hemingway must have desired. 
Even after 800 pages it was difficult to see where he was 
going with his journal— or it «'*• - . . 1 early 1958. 

he had to leave Finca Vigia ... ■ .ning of The 

Old Man and the Sea. He was annoyed at once again stop- 
ping work on what he was now calling his "long book." 
I le had interrupted something, he wrote later, that he "loved 
and believed in on the eight hundred and fiftieth manu- 
script page...." Tile final words of African Journal were 
written on Feb. 27. 1956. The manuscript ends midway 
through page 850 with an incomplete sentence: 

'That's too bad.' I said and 1 remembered the old days 
and how you looked forward to the one beyond all price 

Hemingway wrapped the manuscript in cellophane and 
put it away until it could be resumed. There is no indi- 
cation that he ever looked at it again. When he came 
back from the filming and began writing once more it was 
to return to fiction, and some magazine pieces. Only half a 
dozen people have read African Journal since. 

Mary Hemingway calls the manuscript a rough draft, 
and that is fair, though rough draft can mean many things. 
The journal was written at Ernest's painstaking rate, about 
600 words a day. Its margins are marked with a record of 
his progress: how many words finished each day (an ex- 
act count, page by page), and the date. Sometimes he 
wrote in longhand, but more often he typed on the thin 
onionskin that seemed to constitute the stationery supply 
of Finca Vigia at the time. He reread each page and ed- 
ited on it. a process that occasionally led him to address 


himself sternly. There are numerous admonitions on the 
manuscript: "Throw out or rewrite all this." "Re-do and 
get it right." "Fix. " "Re-do entire sentence." And there re- 
mains. in a few places, no rational regard for the rules of 
syntax. However, when considered sentence by sentence, 
and in view of his comments about it. Hemingway was 
probably satisfied with most of the text. Thus finished 
draft would be closer than rough draft as a description of 
any given section. But rough draft describes the work as 
a whole, for it is unstructured, undisciplined and. of course, 
has no ending. 

Such matters are for students of literature to assess, 
and in due time they will. Everybody else, happily, can 
approach Hemingway with the one attitude that really 
matters— the desire to find good reading. African Journal 
is certainly that. 

In these excerpts some stringent editing rules were 
followed. Each linespace or large capital letter marks ei- 
ther a major cut in the original text or the start of a new 
chapter. Each ellipsis marks a lesser cut. There have 
been a few deletions of profanity, all marked by dashes, 
in conformance with the long-established policies of SPORTS 
iLirsTRATKi). No other changes have been made, except 
for the normal spelling and punctuation corrections that 
Hemingway would have expected from any publisher. The 
text throughout "Miss Mary's Lion" (our title for the first 
two parts) appears exactly in the order that it did in the 
original. The illustration, too. is completely faithful to the 
original situation. Artist lack Brusca worked, in every 
case, from photographs taken by either Mary or Ernest 
Hemingway on the 1953 safari. 

Writers are crazy, says Hemingway in African Journal. 

He is asked if that is true of all writers. 

"Only the good ones," he answers. 

What follows, as the author of Given Hills. The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro and The Short Happy Life of Francis Ma- 
comber writes once more of Africa, is very sane madness; 

— RayCavk 
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PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


Miss Mary: The author's wife, new to big-game 
hunting, too short for the taskat hand, but tall enough 
to be the dedicated foe of a great rogue lion. 

Kciti: A Kamba. "the head man of this outfit., 
cunning and very skillful fussy as an old woman, 
severe as an NCO of 30 years service." 

The Informer: A well-debauched, self-declared 
Masai spy of whom the author "was very fond... 
though it might be my duty to see him hanged," 


G.C.: The Game Ranger responsible for the Loi- 
tokitok area. His name was Denis Zaphiro. The 
initials, a safari joke, stand for Gin Crazed. 

Ngui: The author's gunbearer. brother'' and fel- 
low "bad guy" who could "hunt like a hound" and 
had many other admirable characteristics. 

Charo: Mary's gunbearer. tinier even than she. 
older than old. much mauled by leopard, brave be- 
yond need and anxious to be done with this lion. 


ArapMaina: One of G.C.'s Game Scouts who. 
before getting that post in his sixties, was "a widely 
traveled and little arrested ivory poacher." 


T 

-M— hings were not too simple in this safari be- 
cause things had changed very much in East Af- 
rica. The white hunter had been a close friend of 
mine for many years. I respected him and he trust- 
ed me, which was more than J deserved. Jf was. how- 
ever. something to try to merit. He had taught me 
by putting me on my own and correcting me when I 
made mistakes. When I made a mistake he would 
explain it. Then if I did not make the same mistake 
again he would trust me a little more. He was a 
very complicated man compounded of absolute cour- 
age. all the good human weaknesses and a strange- 
ly subtle and very critical understanding of people. 
He was completely dedicated to his family and his 
home and yet he loved much more to live away 
from them. He loved his home and his wife and his 
children, but he was nomadic. He was finally leav- 
ing us because it was necessary for him to be at his 
farm, which is what they call a twenty thousand- 
acre cattle ranch in Kenya. .. 

"Do you have any problems?" he asked. 

"I don't want to make a fool of myself with 
elephants." 

“You'll learn." 

"Anything else?" 

"Know everybody knows more than you do but 
you have to make the decisions and make them 
stick. Leave the camp and all that to Keiti. Be as 
good as you can." 

There are people who love command and in their 
eagerness to assume it they are impatient at the for- 


malities of taking over from someone else. I love com- 
mand since it is the ideal welding of freedom and slav- 
ery. You can be happy with your freedom and when it 
becomes too dangerous you take refuge in your duty. 
Forseverai years 1 had exercised no command except 
over myself and I was bored with this since I knew 
myself and my defects and strengths too well and they 
permitted me little freedom and much duty. Lately I 
had read with distaste various books written about 
myself by people who knew all about my inner life, 
aims and motives. Reading them was like reading an 
account of a battle where you had fought written by 
someone who had not only not been present but. in 
some cases, had not even been born when the battle 
had taken place. All these people who wrote of my life 
both inner and outer wrote with an absolute assur- 
ance that 1 had never felt. 

On this morning I wished that my great friend 
and teacher. Mr. Wilson Harris', did not have to 
communicate to me in that odd shorthand of un- 
derstatement which was our legal tongue. I wished 
that there were things that I could ask him that it 
was impossible to ask. I wished more than anything 
that I could be instructed fully and competently as 
the British instruct their airmen. But I knew that 

'Actually Philip Percival. the white hunter who 20 years 
before had taken E.H. on the safari that led to the writing 
of the "Green Hills of Africa" and "The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro." This is one of the few fictionalized names in 
the manuscript. 
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the customary law which prevailed between Wil- 
son Harris and myself was as rigid as the cus- 
tomary law of the Wakamba. My ignorance, it had 
been decided long ago. was to be lessened only 
through learning by myself. But 1 knew that from 
now on f had no one to correct my mistakes and. 
with all the happiness one has in assuming com- 
mand. it made the morning a very lonely one. 

For a long time Wilson Harris and I had called 
each other Pop. At first, more than twenty years be- 
fore. when I had called him Pop. Mr. Harris had 
not minded as long as this violation of good man- 
ners was not made in public. But after I reached 
the age of fifty, which made me an elder or mzee. 
he had taken, happily, to calling me Pop. which 
was in a way a compliment, lightly bestowed and 
deadly if it were withdrawn. 1 cannot imagine a sit- 
uation or. rather. I would not wish to survive a sit- 
uation in which 1 called him. in private. Mr. Harris 
or he addressed me by my proper name. 

So on this morning there were many questions I 
wished to ask and many tilings I had wondered about. 
But we were, by custom, mute on these subjects. I felt 
very lonely and he knew it of course.... 

“If you did not have problems it would not be 
fun." Pop said. "You're not a mechanic and what 
they call white hunters now are mostly mechanics 
who speak the language and follow other people's 
tracks. Your command of the language is limited. 
But you and your disreputable companions made 
what tracks there are and you can make a few new 
ones. If you can't come up with the proper word in 
your new idiom. Kamba, just speak Spanish. Ev- 
eryone loves that. Or let Miss Mary talk. She is slight- 
ly more articulate than you." 

"Oh go to hell." 

“I shall go to prepare a place for thee. " Pop said. 

“And elephants?” 

“Never give them a thought." Pop said. "Enor- 
mous silly beasts. Harmless everyone says. lust re- 
member how deadly you are with all other beasts. 
After all they are not the woolly mastodon. I've 
never seen one with a tusk that made two curves.” 

"Who told you about that?" 

"Keiti," Pop said. "He told me you bag thousands 
of them in the off season. Those and your saber- 
toothed tigers and your brontosauruses." 

“The son of a bitch," I said. 

"No. He more than half believes it. He has a copy 
of the magazine and they look very convincing. I 
think he believes il somedays and somedays not. It 
depends on whether you bring him any guinea fowl 
and how you're shooting in general." 

"It was a pretty well illustrated article on pre- 
historic animals.” 


"Yes. Very. Most lovely pictures. And you made 
a very rapid advance as a white hunter when you 
told him you had only come to Africa because your 
mastodon license was filled at home and you had 
shot over your limit on saber-toothed tiger." 

"What did you tell him? Thie." 

"I told him it was God's truth and that you were 
a sort of escaped ivory poacher from Rawlins. Wy- 
oming which was rather like the Lado Enclose in 
the old days and that you had come out here to pay 
reverence to me who had started you in as a boy. 
barefoot of course, and to try to keep your hand in 
for when they would let you go home and take out 
a new mastodon license." 

"Pop. please tell me one sound thing about el- 
ephant. You know I am required to do away with 
them if they are behaving badly." 

“lust remember your old mastodon technique." 
Pop said. "TVy and get your first barrel in between 
that second ring of the tusk. On frontals the sev- 
enth wrinkle on the nose counting down from the 
first wrinkle on the high forehead. Extraordinary 
high foreheads they have. Most abrupt. If you are 
nervous stick it in his ear. You will find it's simply 
a pastime." 

"Thank you. " I said. 

"You're most welcome. Now could you give me 
any new gen on the saber-toothed tiger? Keiti says 
you had one hundred and fifteen before those das- 
tards picked up your license." 

"You get very dose." I said. "You should be able 
to touch the beast for best results. You then give 
an abrupt whistle." 

"Then do you let him have it?" 

"You take the words out of my mouth." I said. 

“I trust they were in Kamba." he said. "Pop. please 
try to be a good boy. I'd rather be proud of you 
than read about you in the comic papers. I've never 
worried ever about you taking care of the Mem- 
sahib. But take care of yourself a little bit and try 
to be as good a boy as you can." 

"You try too." 

"I've tried for many years." he said. Then, in the 
classic formula he said. "Now it is all yours." 

So it was. It was all mine on a windless morning 
of the last day of the month of the next to the last 
month of the year. 

"I want to turn this truck in and send you one 
that is good," Pop had said. “They don't trust this 
truck." 

It was always they. They were the people: the 
watu. Once they had been “the boys." They still 
were to Pop. But he had either known them all 
when they were boys in age or had known their fa- 
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thers when their fathers were children. T\venty years 
ago I had called them boys too and neither they nor 
I had any thought that I had no right to. No one 
would have minded if I had used the word now. 
But the way things were now you did not do it. Ev- 
eryone had his duties and everyone had a name. 
Not to know a name was both impolite and a sign 
of sloppiness. There were special names too of all 
sorts and shortening of names and friendly and un- 
friendly nicknames. Pop still cursed them in Eng- 
lish or in Swahili and they loved it. I had no right to 
curse them and 1 never did. We also all. since our 
Magadi expedition, had certain secrets and certain 
things privately shared. Now there were many things 
that were secrets and there were things that went 
beyond secrets and were understandings. Some of 
the secrets were not at all gentle and some were so 
comic that you would see one of the three gunbear- 
ers suddenly laughing and look toward him and 
know what it was and you would both be laughing 
so hard that trying to hold in the laughter your di- 
aphragm would ache. 

“What are you crazies laughing about?” my wife 
would ask. 

"Strange and funny tilings." I'd say. "Some very 
horrible." 

“Will you tell me sometime?" 

"Sure." 

She had studied Swahili diligently and spoke it 
grammatically and better each day and I always de- 
ferred to her knowledge of the language and had 
her interpret for me in all routine matters. The peo- 
ple enjoyed her Swahili and sometimes I would see 
laughter start in the corner of the eyes or at the 
edge of the mouth. But it was always rigidly swal- 
lowed. They really loved Miss Mary and when 1 re- 
jected something that all of us. we bad ones, want- 
ed to do on the grounds that it would hurt Miss 
Mary it was a valid excuse. We had split into the 
goods and the bads a long time before this morning 
when Pop was leaving and he knew about this. Ac- 
tually there was a third group, the an ake or mwa- 
nakc. the young unspoiled boys that he had trained 
\yho according to Kamba law were not yet entitled 
to drink beer. They were allies of ours, that is to 
say of the bads. This was especially so in the mat- 
ter of my fiancee. 

The matter, or as it would be in French, the ques- 
tion or the affair of my fiancee was not yet a serious 
one. Debba was very beautiful and quite young and 
more than perfectly developed. She was the best 
dancer at the ngoma and both Ngui and 1 were deeply 
moved by her. One of the goods had told us. innocent- 
ly. that he was thinking seriously of taking her as his 
second wife. This was one of the things which, when 


we thought of them while out on our duties, made us 
suddenly happy and provoked laughter. 

After Pop left I had to see The Informer. He was 
a tall dignified man who wore full-length trousers, 
a clean dark blue sport shirt with thin white lateral 
stripes, a shawl around his shoulders and a porkpie 
hat. All of these articles of clothing looked as though 
they had been gifts. The shawl I had recognized as 
being made from trade goods sold in one of the 
Hindu general stores at Loitokitok. His dark brown 
face was distinguished and must once have been 
handsome. He spoke accurate English slowly and 
with a mixture of accents. 

"Good morning, my brother." he said and removed 
his hat. “Good morning, my lady." 

"Good morning. Reginald." I said. Miss Mary got 
up from the chair where she had been sitting and 
left the mess tent. She did not care for The In- 
former. 

"Is the Memsahib displeased with me?" Reginald 
asked. 

"No more than usual." 

"I must bring her a suitable present." Reginald 
said. "I have important news. The man who calls 
himself Michael is an agent of the Mau Mau." 

"Really." I said. “How did you obtain this in- 
formation?" 

“I overheard a conversation outside the Masai 
stores. It was an important conversation. Two chiefs 
agreed." 

"A very rare thing." I said. "What else?" 

"There is drunkenness at the three shamba." 

"What about the other two?" 

"I am unwelcome there." 

"Why? Drunkenness?" 

"My brother knows that I am not a drunkard. I 
am denied welcome through prejudice. The old prej- 
udice against me." 

"How is the widow?" 

"She has been away for three days. There is no 
morality in the shamba now. She left for Loitokitok 
and she has not returned. My brother, do you have 
any of that medicine which was mentioned in the 
article in the Reader's Digest which makes a man 
as strong as he was in his youth?" 

"There is such a medicine. But I do not have it." 

"With that medicine here, first to use a little for 
myself and then to learn to compound it and sell it. 
I could be a rich man." 

"What about rhino horn?" 

"First you must detach it from the rhino which is 
difficult and dangerous. As a loyal informer of the 
Game Department I could never participate in such 
a thing. The rhino must be killed and that is illegal 


Then it is very expensive. Then, as I have sadly 
proved, it is worthless." 

"I didn't know that. The Chinese buy it.” 

“They must have some hidden secret." he said. 
“They are a very secretive people. All I can tell 
you truly as your most loyal informer is that it is 
worthless.” 

"A great pity." 

"Yes. my brother. It is tragic." 

"Papa, aren’t we ever going to get started?" Miss 
Mary called from our tent. "Everybody is ready and 
waiting for you." 

"I’m coming now." I called. 

“I wish we could get off." she said. "We're wast- 
ing the morning." 

"Get everything in the car." 

"My brother, since there is no such medicine and 
you must be off could you offer me anything to 
drink?" 

"For medicinal purpose and in the line of duty?" 

"Of course. I could not accept it otherwise." 

“Nor could I give it,” I said. “Pour it yourself." 

Reginald poured it and drank it. His shoulders 
straightened and he was a younger man. 

"I will have more information tomorrow, my broth- 
er." he said. "Make my respects to my lady.” 

He left the tent bowing formally and I watched 
him walking away toward the trees as I went over 
to the hunting car. 



are a part of one’s childhood. Those we remember and 
visit sometimes when we are asleep and dreaming. 
They are as lovely at night as they were when we 
were children. If you ever go back to see them they 
are not there. 2 But they are as fine in the night as they 
ever were if you have the luck to dream of them. 

In Africa when we lived on the small plain in the 
shade of the big thorn trees at the edge of the swamp 
at the foot of the great mountain we had such 
countries. We were no longer, technically, 
children although in many ways I am quite sure that 
we were 

*E.H. manuscript note: “Put in why." 


At this time the great mystical country that Mary 
and 1 shared was the Chyulu hills. This was always 
referred to by G.C., when he was with us. as "The 
country no white woman has ever set foot in in- 
cluding Miss Mary." We saw the Chyulus each day 
distant, blue, classically broken in the way that 
hills are broken to break your heart and we had 
made several half disastrous and half comic attempts 
to reach them. Due to an impassable swamp and a 
profusion of lava boulders blocking all detours they 
had become one of those countries you could not 
enter without an effort that was beyond us at the 
time. As substitute countries Mary had taken the 
gerenuk country which was a strange enough choice 
and I had taken the village of Loitokitok which was 
14 miles up the slope of Mount Kilimanjaro close to 
the border of the Colony and the Territory. Mary 
thought this was a strange enough choice too until 
she also became involved in it.... 

No one knew why Mary needed to kill a gerenuk. 
They were a strange long-necked gazelle and the 
buck had heavy short curved horns set far forward 
on their heads. They were excellent to eat in this 
particular country. But Tommy and impala were 
better to eat. The boys thought that it had some- 
thing to do with Mary's religion. Her religion had 
been a fascinating topic of discussion for a long 
time. It started when she had eaten a raw slice of 
the heart of the first lion I had killed. I had handed 
her the triangular shaped slice as a joke but she 
had taken it and eaten it and no one had laughed. 
Then as the lion was skinned out I had shown her 
the wonderful muscles. She had watched the skin- 
ning and when the four paws and the tail were fin- 
ished and the skinner and Ngui started skinning up 
the back she had seen the tenderloin and asked to 
have it cut out. She smelled it and it smelled very 
good and was a really beautiful piece of meat. 

She had spoken with the cook about it and that 
night we had it served in breaded cutlets. It tasted 
like the best of veal. G.C. was horrified and said so. 
Pop was rather subdued about it but tried it. I 
thought it was very good and Mary loved it. After 
that we always ate lion and I think G.C. ate it final- 
ly but I am not sure and would have to ask him. He 
had a career at stake and he staked it each day 
when he was with us and if he did eat lion and it 
was bad for his career I would lie and deny it. 

Everyone understood why Mary must kill her lion. 
But it was hard for some of the elders who had 
been on many hundreds of safaris to understand 
why she must kill it in the old straight way. All of 
the bad element were sure it had something to do 
with her religion, like the necessity to kill the ger- 
enuk at approximately high noon. It evidently meant 
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nothing to Miss Mary to kill the gerenuk in an or- 
dinary and simple way. 

At the end of the morning's hunt, or patrol, the 
gerenuk would be in the thick bush. If we sighted 
any by unlucky chance Mary and her gunbearer. 
Charo. would get out of the car and make their 
stalk. The gerenuk would sneak, run or bound away. 
Ngui and I would follow the two stalkers from duty 
and our presence would insure the gerenuk would 
keep on moving. Finally it would be too hot to keep 
moving the gerenuk about and Charo and Mary would 
come back to the car. As far as 1 know no shot was 
ever fired in this type of gerenuk hunting. 

"Damn those gerenuk." Mary might say. "I saw 
the buck looking directly at me. But all I could see 
was his face and his horns. Then he was behind an- 
other bush and I couldn't tell he was not a doe. 
Then he kept moving off out of sight. I could have 
shot him but 1 might have wounded him." 

"You'll get him another day. I thought you hunt- 
ed him very well." 

"If you and your friend didn't have to come." 

“We have to. honey...," 

"I don't know why I like this crazy part of the coun- 
try. And I don't have anything against the gerenuk 
either." 

"It's a sort of an island of desert here. It's like 
the big desert we have to cross to get here. Any des- 
ert is fine.” 

"I wish I could shoot well and fast and as quick 
as I see to shoot. I wish I wasn't short. I couldn't 
see my lion that time when you could see him and 
everybody else could see him." 

“He was in an awful place." 

In the night I heard a lion speak several times as 
he was hunting. Miss Mary was sleeping soundly 
and breathing softly. I lay awake and thought about 
too many things but mostly about Miss Mary's and 
my obligations to Pop and to G.C. and to his Game 
Department and to others. I did not think about 
Miss Mary except about her height, which was five 
feet two inches, in relation to tall grass and bush, 
and that no matter how cold the morning was she 
must not wear too much clothing as the stock on 
the 6.5 Mannlicher-Schoenauer was too long for her 
if her shoulder was padded and she might let the rifle 
off as she raised it to shoot. I lay awake thinking about 
this and about Miss Mary's lion and the way Pop 
would handle it and how wrong he had been the 
last time and how right he had been more times 
than I had ever seen a lion. 

Then before it was daylight when the coals of 
the fire were covered by the gray ashes that sifted 
in the early morning breeze 1 put on my high soft 


boots and an old dressing gown and went to wake 
Ngui in his pup tent. 

He woke sullen and not at all my brother and I re- 
membered that he never smiled before the sun was 
up and sometimes it took him longer than that to 
get rid of wherever he had been when he was 
asleep. 

We talked by the dead ashes of the cook fire. 

"You heard the lion?" 

"Ndio Bwana.'' 

This, a politeness, was also a rudeness as we 
both knew for we had discussed the phrase. "Ndio 
Bwana" is what the African says always to the 
white man to get rid of him through agreement. 

"How many lions did you hear?" 

"One." 

"Mzuri." I said, meaning that was better and he 
was correct and had heard the lion. He spat and 
took snuff and then offered it to me and I took 
some and put it under my upper lip. 

"Was it the big lion of Memsahib?" I asked, feel- 
ing the lovely quick bite of the snuff against the 
gums and the pocket of the upper lip. 

"Hapana." he said. This was the absolute neg- 
ative. 

"Are you sure?" I asked. 

"Sure." he said in English. 

"Where did he go?" 

“You know." 

The cook was awake now hearing us talk and so 
were the older men who were the lightest sleepers. 

“Take tea for us." I said to Mwendi. who served 
us. and gave good morning to him and all who were 
awake. 

"You and 1 will go to look at where he crossed 
the motor car tracks." I said to Ngui. 

"I will go." Ngui said. "You can get dressed." 

"Take chai first." 

"There is no need. Chai afterwards. It is a young 
lion." 

"Send breakfast." I said to the cook. He woke cheer- 
fully and now he winked at me. "Piga simha." he 
said. "We'll eat him for supper." 

Keiti was standing by the cooking fire now with 
his slashed flat doubting smile. He had wound his 
turban in the dark and there was an end that should 
have been tucked in. His eyes were doubting too. 
There was nothing of the feeling of a serious lion 
hunt. 

"Hapana simba kubwa sana." Keiti said to inn. 
his eyes mocking but apologetic and absolutely con- 
fident. He knew it was not the big lion that we had 
heard so many times. "Anake." he said to make an 
early morning joke. This meant, in Kamba. a lion 
old enough to be a warrior and marry and have chil- 


dren hut not old enough to drink beer. His saying it 
and making the joke in Kamba was a sign of friend- 
liness, made at daylight when friendliness has a 
low boiling point, to show, gently, that he knew 1 
was trying to learn Kamba with the non-Moslem 
and alleged bad element and that he approved or 
tolerated. 

Ngui had started down the track the hunting car 
had worn in the new grass. He was walking in his 
contemptuous imitation of the way he had been 
trained to march in the King's African Rifles. It was 
not contemptuous toward anyone nor toward the 
K.A.R. It was how he felt in the too early morning 
on a fruitless errand. 1 should have called him back 
but he was carrying one of the killing spears and 
there was a definite report I must make to Mary 
and if I simply gave her opinions rather than ev- 
idence it would not make for good feeling around 
home. No one could gauge nor measure how deeply 
she felt about the lion nor how many things were 
involved. I had functioned on this lion business al- 
most as long as I could remember anything that 
had happened. In Africa you could remember around 
a month at a time if the pace was fast. The pace 
had been almost excessive and there had been the 
allegedly criminal lions of Selengai. the lions of Ma- 
gadi, the lions of here, against whom allegations 
had now been repeated four times, and this new 
intruding lion who had, as yet. no fiche or dossier. 
This was a lion who had coughed a few times and 
gone about hunting the game that he was entitled 
to. But it was necessary to prove that to Miss Mary 
and to prove that he was not the marauding lion 
she had hunted for so long who was charged with 
many offenses and whose huge pug marks, the left 
hind one scarred, we had followed so many times 
only to see him going away into tall grass that led 
to the heavy timber of the swamp or to the thick 
bush of the gerenuk country up by the old manyata 
on the way to the Chyulu hills. He was so dark that 
with his heavy black mane he looked almost black 
and he had a huge head that swung low when he 
moved off into country where it was impossible for 
Mary to follow him. He had been hunted for many 
years and he was very definitely not a tourist-cam- 
era lion. 

Now I was dressed drinking tea in the early morn- 
ing light by the built-up fire and waiting for Ngui. I 
saw him coming across the field with the spear on 
his shoulder stepping out smartly through the grass 
still wet with dew. He saw me and came toward 
the fire leaving a trail behind him through the wet 
grass. 

"Simba du me kidogo." he said, telling me it was a 
small male lion. "Anake." he said, making the same 


joke Keiti had. "Hapana mzuri for Memsahib." 

"Thank you." I said. "I'll let Memsahib sleep." 

"Mzuri." he said and went off to the cooking fire. 

We both knew how hard Mary had hunted for so 
many days and it would be good for her to sleep as 
long as she could and wake of her own accord. She 
was more tired than she knew. Arap Maina would 
be in with the real report on the big black-maned 
lion. There was word from the Masai up in the west- 
ern hills that he had killed two cows and dragged 
one away with him. The Masai had suffered under 
him for a long time. He traveled restlessly and he 
did not return to his kills as a lion would be ex- 
pected to. Arap Maina had the theory' that this lion 
had once returned and fed on a kill that had been 
poisoned by a former Game Ranger and that he had 
been made terribly sick by it and had learned, or 
decided, never to return to a kill. That would ac- 
count for his moving about so much; but not for the 
haphazard way he visited the various Masai vil- 
lages or manyata. Now the plain, the salt licks and 
the bush country were heavy with game since the 
good grass had come with the violent short rains of 
November and Arap Maina. Ngui and I all expected 
the big lion to leave the hills and come down to the 
plain where he could hunt out of the edge of the 
swamp. This was his customary way of hunting in 
this district. 

The Masai can be very sarcastic and their cattle 
are not only their wealth but something much more 
to them and The Informer had told me that one 
chief had spoken very badly about the fact that I 
had two chances to kill this lion and instead had wait- 
ed to let a woman do it. I had sent word to the 
chief that if his young men were not women who 
spent all their time in Loitokitok drinking Golden 
Jeep sherry he would have no need to ask for me to 
kill his lion but that I would see he was killed the 
next time he came into the area where we were. If 
he cared to bring his young men I would take a 
spear with them and we would kill him that way. I 
asked him to come into camp and we would talk it 
over. 

He had turned up at camp one morning with 
three other elders and I had sent for The Informer 
to interpret. We had a good talk. The chief ex- 
plained that The Informer had misquoted him. Bwana 
GamefG.C.) had always killed the lions that it was 
necessary to kill and was a very brave and skillful 
man and they had great confidence in him and af- 
fection for him. He remembered too that when we 
had been here last in the time of the dryness Bwa- 
na Game had killed a lion and Bwana Game and 1 
had killed a lioness with the young men. This li- 
oness had done much damage. 
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I answered that these facts were known and that 
it was the duty of Bwana Game and. for this period 
of time, myself to kill any lions that molested cattle, 
donkeys, sheep, goats or people. This we would al- 
ways do. It was necessary for the religion of the Mem- 
sahib that she kill this particular lion before the 
birthday of the Baby Jesus. We came from a far coun- 
try and were of a tribe of that country and this was 
necessary. They would be shown the skin of this 
lion before the birthday of the Baby Jesus. 

We had all shaken hands and they had gone. I 
was a little worried about the time element as Christ- 
mas was getting close. But the lion would certainly 
come down to the plain with the amount of game 
that was here now and you always had to take 
some chances. To be a successful prophet you had 
to prophesy. I wondered how many of the Masai 
would know him by that old scar on his foot. Prob- 
ably plenty would know him. As always I was a lit- 
tle appalled by my oratory after it was over and 
had the usual sinking feeling about commitments 
made. . . . 

The rougher pagan element of the camp thought 
that Miss Mary's tribal religion was one of the stern- 
er branches of religion since it involved the slaying 
of a gerenuk under impossible conditions, the slaugh- 
ter of a bad lion and the worship of a special tree 
which fortunately Miss Mary did not know pro- 
duced the concoction that excited and maddened 
the Masai for war and lion hunting. I am not sure 
that Keiti knew this was one of the properties of 
the particular Christmas tree that Miss Mary had 
selected, but about five of us knew it and it was a 
very carefully kept secret. 

They did not believe that the lion was a part of 
Miss Mary's Christmas duty because they had been 
with her while she had sought a big lion now for 
three months. But Ngui had put forth a theory that 
perhaps Miss Mary had to kill a large black-maned 
lion in the year sometime before Christmas and 
being too short to see in the high grass she had start 
ed early. She had started in September to kill the 
lion before the end of the year or whenever the birth- 
day of the Baby Jesus was. Ngui was not sure. But 
it came before that other great holiday the Birth of 
the Year which was a payday. 

There is as much difference between a wild lion 
and a marauding lion and the type of lion tourists 
take pictures of in the national parks as there is be- 
tween the old grizzly that will follow your trap line 
and ruin it and tear the roofs off your cabins and 
eat the supplies and yet never be seen and the 
bears that come up alongside the road to be pho- 
tographed in Yellowstone Park. True the bears in 


the park injure people every year and if the tourists 
do not stay in their cars they will get in trouble. 
They even get in trouble in their cars sometimes 
and some bears get bad and have to be destroyed. 

Picture lions that are accustomed to being fed 
and photographed sometimes wander away from the 
area where they are protected and having learned 
not to fear human beings are easily killed by al- 
leged sportsmen and their wives always, of course, 
backed up by a professional hunter. But our prob- 
lem was not to criticize how other people had killed 
lions or would kill lions but to find and have Miss 
Mary find and kill an intelligent, destructive and 
much hunted lion in a way that had been defined if 
not by our religion by certain ethical standards. 
Miss Mary had hunted by these standards for a 
long time now. They were very severe standards 
and Charo who loved Miss Mary was impatient of 
them. He had been mauled three times by leopard 
when things had gone wrong and he thought I was 
holding Mary to a standard of ethics which was too 
rigid and slightly murderous. But I had not invent- 
ed them. I had learned them from Pop and Pop, on 
his last lion hunt and taking out his last safari, want- 
ed things to be as they were in the old days before 
the hunting of dangerous game had been corrupted 
and made easy by what he always called "these 
bloody cars.” 

This lion had beaten us twice and both times I 
had easy chances at him which I had not taken be- 
cause he was Mary's. The last time Pop had made a 
mistake. He was so anxious for Mary to get the lion 
before he had to leave us that he made an error, as 
anyone can who is trying too hard. 

Afterwards we had sat by the fire in the evening. 
Pop smoking his pipe while Mary wrote in her di- 
ary where she put in all the things she did not wish 
to say to us and her heartaches and disappointments 
and her new knowledge that she did not wish to pa- 
rade in conversation and her triumphs that she did 
not wish to tarnish by talking of them. She was writ 
ing by the gaslight in the dining tent and Pop and I 
were sitting by the fire in our pajamas, dressing 
gowns and mosquito boots. 

“He's a damned smart lion," Pop said. "We should 
have had him today if Mary had been a little taller. 
But it was my fault.” 

We avoided talking of the error which we both 
knew about. 

"Mary will get him. But keep this in mind. I don't 
think he's too brave, mind you. He's too smart. But 
when he's hit he'll be brave enough when the time 
comes. Don't you let the time come.” 

"I'm shooting all right now." 

Pop ignored that. He was thinking. Then he said. 


"Better than all right, actually. Don’t get overcon- 
fident but stay as confident as you are. He'll make 
a mistake and you'll get him. If only some lioness 
would come into heat. Then he'd be money from 
home. But they're about ready to pup now." 

“What sort of mistake will he make?" 

“Oh he'll make one. You'll know. I wish I didn't 
have to go before Mary gets him. Take really good 
care of her. See she gets some sleep. She’s been at 
this now for a long time. Rest her and rest the 
damn lion. Don't hunt too hard. Let him get some 
confidence.” 

"Anything else?” 

"Keep her shooting the meat and get her con- 
fident if you can." 

"I thought of having her stalk until fifty yards 
and then maybe to twenty." 

"Might work." said Pop. "We've tried everything 
else." 

"I think it will work. Then she can take them at 
longer range." 

"She makes the damndest shots." Pop said. "Then 
for two days who knows where it's going?" 

“I think I have it figured out." 

“So do I. But don’t take her to any twenty yards 
on lion." 

“I won't," I said. “Unless that's where we find 
him." 

"I won’t worry." Pop said. "But please think 
properly." 

"I'll do it as you taught me." 

"I'm not sure that’s too bloody wonderful." Pop 
said. 



and when he came I told him to get Charo and the 
guns and to tell Muthoka to bring up the hunting 
car. 

"Bring someone extra for lifting," I said. "Can 
you eat wildebeest?" 

“Yes. But I’d rather eat pofu." 

“So would I. But there aren't any eland. I haven’t 
seen one for two weeks." 


” Pala ?" 

"An impala or a Tommy and a wildebeest." 

“Mzuri. " 

Mary was writing letters and J to)d her J had 
asked for the car and then Charo and Ngui came 
and pulled the guns in their full-length cases out 
from under the cots and Ngui assembled the big 
.577. They were finding shells and counting them 
and checking on solids for the Springfield and the 
Mannlicher. It was the first of the fine movements 
of the hunt.... 

"What are we going to hunt?" 

“We have to get meat. We'll try an experiment 
Pop and I were talking about for practice for the 
lion. I want you to kill the wildebeest at twenty 
yards. You and Charo stalk him." 

"I don't know if we can ever get that close." 

"You'll get up. Don't wear your sweater. Take it 
and put it on if it gets cool coming home. And roll 
up your sleeves now if you’re going to roll them up. 
Please, honey.” 

Miss Mary had a habit, just before she was going 
to shoot, of rolling up the right sleeve of her bush 
jacket. Maybe it was only turning back the cuffs. 
But it would frighten an animal at a hundred yards 
and over. 

“You know I don't do that anymore." 

"Good. The reason I mentioned the sweater is be- 
cause it might make the rifle stock too long for 
you." 

"All right. But what if it’s cold in the morning 
when we find the lion?" 

"I only want to see how you shoot without it. To 
see what difference it makes." 

“Everybody's always experimenting with me. Why 
can't I just go out and shoot and kill cleanly?" 

"Ybu can, honey. You're going to now.” 

Mary was at the edge of the trees where she 
could shoot now and we watched Charo kneel and 
Mary raise her rifle and lower her head. We heard 
the shot and the sound of the bullet striking bone 
almost at the same time and saw the black form of 
the old wildebeest bull rise up in the air and fall heav- 
ily on his side. The other wildebeest burst into a 
bounding gallop and we roared toward Mary and 
Charo and the black hump in the meadow. 

Mary and Charo were standing close to the wil- 
debeest when we all piled out of the hunting car. 
Charo was very happy and had his knife out. Ev- 
eryone was saying. "Piga mzuri. Ulipiga mzuri sana. 
Memsahib. Mzuri. mzuri sana.” 

I put my arm around her and said, “It was a beau- 
tiful shot. Kitten, and a fine stalk. Now shoot him 
just at the base of the left ear for kindness.” 
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"Shouldn't I shoot him in the forehead?" 

"No. please, just at the base of the ear." 

She waved everyone back, turned the safety bolt 
over, raised the rifle, cheeked it properly, took a 
deep breath, expelled it. put her weight on her left 
front foot and fired a shot that made a small hole at 
the exact juncture of the base of the left ear and 
the skull. The wildebeest's front legs relaxed slow- 
ly and his head turned very gently. He had a cer- 
tain dignity in death and 1 put my arm around Mary 
and turned her away so she would not see Charo 
slip the knife into the sticking place which would 
make the bull legal meat for the Mohammedans. 

"Kitten, you go and sit in the car and have a 
drink from the Jinny flask. I'll help them load him in 
the back." 

“Come and have a drink with me. I've just fed eigh- 
teen people with my rifle and I love you and I want 
to have a drink. Didn't Charo and I get up close?" 

"You got up beautifully. You couldn't have done 
better." 

The jinny flask was in one pocket of the old Span- 
ish double cartridge pouches. In it was a pint of Gor- 
don's we had bought at Sultan Hamud. It was named 
after another old famous silver flask that had final- 
ly opened its seams at too many thousand feet dur- 
ing the war and had caused me to believe for a 
moment that I had been hit in the buttocks. The old 
Jinny flask had never repaired properly but we had 
named this squat pint bottle for the old tall hip-fit- 
ting flask that bore the name of a girl on its silver 
screw top and bore no names of the fights where it 
had been present nor any names of those who had 
drunk from it and now were dead. The battles and 
the names would have covered both sides of the 
old Jinny flask if they had been engraved in modest 
size. But this new and unspectacular Jinny flask 
had close to tribal status. 

Mary drank from it and 1 drank from it and Mary 
said. "You know Africa is the only place where 
straight gin doesn't taste any stronger than water." 

"A little bit." 

“Oh I meant it figuratively. I'll take another one 
if I may." 

The gin did taste very good and clean and pleas- 
antly warming and happy making and to me not 
like water at all. I handed the water bag to Mary 
and she took a long drink and said. "Water's lovely 
too. It isn't fair to compare them." 

I left her holding the Jinny flask and went to the 
back of the car where the tailgate was down to 
make it easier to hoist the wildebeest in. We hoist- 
ed him in entire to save time and so that those that 
liked tripe could take their pieces when he would 
be dressed out at camp. Hoisted and pushed in he 


had no dignity and lay there glassy-eyed and big- 
bellied. his head at an absurd angle, his gray tongue 
protruding, like a hanged man. Ngui who with Mu- 
thoka had done the heaviest lifting put his finger in 
the bullet hole which was above the shoulder. I nod- 
ded and we pushed the tailgate up and made it 
fast and 1 borrowed the water bag from Mary to 
wash my hands. 

“Please take a drink. Papa." she said. "What are 
you looking gloomy about?" 

"I'm not gloomy. But let me have a drink. Do you 
want to shoot again? We have to get a Tommy or 
an impala for Keiti. Charo, Mwendi. you and me." 

“I'd like to get an impala. But I don't want to 
shoot anymore today. Please I'd rather not. I don't 
want to spoil it. I'm shooting just where I want to 
now." 

"Where did you hold on him. Kitten." I said, hat- 
ing to ask the question. I was taking a drink while I 
asked it to make it very casual. 

"Right on the center of his shoulder. Dead in the 
center. You saw the hole." 

There had been a big drop of blood that had 
rolled down from the tiny hole high in the spine, 
rolled down to the center of the shoulder and stopped 
there. I had seen it when the strange, black an- 
telope lay there in the grass with the front part of 
him still alive, but quiet, and the after part quite 
dead. 

"Good. Kitten." I said. "Are you sure you don't 
want to take the other one?" 

"No. I want you to shoot. You ought to keep in prac- 
tice too." 

Yes. I thought. Maybe I should. I took another 
drink of the gin. 

“I’ll take the Jinny flask," Mary said. "I don't 
have to shoot anymore. I'm so happy that I shot him 
so that it pleased you. I wish Pop had been here 
too." 

But Pop was not here and. at point-blank range 
she had shot fourteen inches higher than she had 
aimed, downing the beast with a perfect high spinal 
shot. So a certain problem still existed. 

At the camp I found Mary sitting in her chair 
under the biggest tree writing in her diary. She 
looked up at me and then smiled and I was very 
glad. 

"I'm having fun." she said. “It's such a wonderful 
morning and I'm enjoying it and watching the birds 
and identifying them. Have you seen that wonder- 
ful roller? I'd be happy just watching the birds." 

"But isn't there something special that you'd like 
to do?" 

"No. But do you think maybe before the day gets 
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He’s a banker — a good one. 
He’s also a citizen — a respon- 
sible one. 

Most important, Allen Houk 
of New Orleans is an individual 
who— when he sees a problem— 
makes up his mind, and moves! 
Allen Houk decided to do some- 


thing about his city’s sub-standard 
housing, and something got done. 

Out of his work with other 
individuals and groups came 
better laws, better information, 
and more money for housing. 

The job isn’t finished, but it’s 
off to a good start, because one 


individual made up his mind 
and got things moving. Such 
spirit of individuality is behind 
the work of the Northwestern 
and its agents. 

We grew as large as we are 
by helping individuals . . . one 
by one. 
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loo warm we might just go for a little hunt up to 
the gerenuk country? I think I am beginning to un- 
derstand it better now." 

But the gerenuk country was as difficult as ever. 
Miss Mary had grown no taller and the bush was 
as tall as ever. She hunted hard and Ngui and 1 
stayed as far away as we could, so far that I was ner- 
vous. But I had seen no rhino in there the day be- 
fore and we saw no fresh spoor. I felt badly about 
Mary having the feeling she was never allowed to 
hunt alone and 1 stretched the safety limit as far as 
I dared. Then I remembered my obligation to Pop 
and moved up too close to be popular. She did not 
seem to mind and we moved close enough so that 
there was no chance-taking. Then we saw a rhino 
track that was fresh and I sent Ngui back to the car 
and, with the big gun. moved up close to Mary. It 
was not a really dangerous country the way Magadi 
was. but it was spooky enough to make me sweat. 
Charo and I heard the purr that is like a fluttering 
tongue or the sound of a quail rising. I looked back 
and could see Ngui standing on the top of the hunt- 
ing car and pointing off to our left. Then Charo 
touched Miss Mary's arm and we all moved off 
across the wind to our right and in a small clear 
place we waited until the car came up. 

"Dume!" Ngui said. "A big bull. But the horn is 
short and wide." 

“Can I see him?" Mary asked. 

Charo and Ngui helped her up on the roof and 
she looked at the rhino, huge and gray in the brush, 
almost white from the dried mud of the wallow. His 
head was up and his ears swung forward as his 
nose searched the wind. 

“Do you want to take his picture?" 

“No. He's too far away to mean anything.” 

"We can't bring him closer. The hunting car 
couldn't get away from him in this. I'll find you an- 
other one where he can chase us in the open.” 

■'Every time there’s something to spoil the ger- 
enuk hunting. We’re close to the best place now. " 

I had been scared, as always, being responsible 
for Mary where there was a rhino in thick cover. I 
knew rhino were stupid and they charged the scent 
and were easy to outmaneuver. They were half blind, 
but some saw better than others and when they 
came through the bush like a crazy locomotive they 
were always impressive. They were easy to kill, but 
I had shot one through the heart with the .577 and 
had him go a hundred yards at top speed before he 
went into the swirl of his death. If 1 was alone I 
was not frightened of them because the .577 would 
always turn them even if the solid did not hit bone 
and break them down. But in thick country you 
never knew where the other one was and it was 


the other one with these animals that could kill 
you. So I was looking at the incredibly armored, stu- 
pid. bad-tempered and unlovely animal who yet 
looked oddly beautiful in his coat of white dried 
mud and his belligerence that stood like a baffled 
piece of armor. They have to live all their life with 
the turret buttoned down, I thought. 

"You're sure he wouldn't make a picture?" I asked. 

"No." Miss Mary said. "You have to get close to 
get pictures." 

So we let it go at that and we moved off to an- 
other more open piece of country where the hunt- 
ing of the gerenuk resumed. This time I did not 
give a damn if I were criticized or told I was play- 
ing the nursemaid or the overgunned governess and 
stayed exactly where I should stay and moved as 
Pop had taught me. I had realized long before why 
white hunters were paid as well as they were and I 
understood why they shifted camp to hunt their cli- 
ents where they could protect them accurately. Pop 
would never have hunted Miss Mary here I knew, 
and would have taken no nonsense. But I remem- 
bered how women almost always fell in love with 
their white hunters and 1 hoped something spec- 
tacular would come up where I could be my cli- 
ent's hero and thus become beloved as hunter by 
my lawful wedded wife instead of her unpaid and 
annoying bodyguard. 

Such situations do not come up too often in real 
life and when they do they are over so quickly, 
since you do not permit them to develop, that the 
client thinks they were extremely facile. On this 
last stage of the usual unsuccessful, and doomed to 
unsuccess forever unless gerenuks became crazy 
or women walked on stilts as people do in the Landes, 
gerenuk hunt 1 had that detached clarity of mind 
which comes from lack of sleep and from having 
had drink before breakfast. When we had worked 
the country over and started back to camp I had be- 
come automatic in my reflexes and had disassociated 
myself from the exercise. It seemed natural if I 
should be reprimanded for this, and it was cer- 
tainly not the way a white hunter, that iron-nerved 
panderer to what a woman expects, should behave. 
But instead Miss Mary was very gracious and said 
that it had been an exciting hunt, that I had been 
so good and understanding about not keeping too 
close, how wonderful the rhino had looked in his 
white armor and that we did not really need a ger- 
enuk anyway. It was the hunting that counted, not 
the killing, and that she was glad the gerenuk were 
safe and happy. I never had known how happy a 
gerenuk was. browsing on semi-dry brush and be- 
set by enemies both day and night and the last one 
I had killed, which bore a marvelous pair of horns 
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for a gerenuk, and that is saying very little, was so 
old. so tired, so rotted with foul diseases and pus 
that his hide was unusable and his meat had to be 
burned. We did not want the vultures spreading 
whatever maladies he suffered from, or simply main- 
tained. But in my suspended sleepiness I was de- 
lighted that we had participated in a good hunt and 
I hoped the lion would get down to the plain and be- 
come just a little bit confident and that we might 
get it over with. 


I THE INFORMER 

t was quiet around camp and ev- 
eryone had settled into the normal life. Miss Mary 
wrote her diary and seemed quite happy. Ngui had 
asked me if we were going out in the car before 
five o’clock as he would like to take a walk up the 
road and bathe in the river. He said he would get 
the word from the shamb a and make a general check 
concerning Mau Mau activities. I asked him to take 
it easy on the general check aspect. He could make 
the general check with his eyes and not his mouth. 
About then Arap Maina came in from Loitokitok. He 
had gotten quite drunk but remembered everything 
he had seen and heard and it was very interesting. 
He did not think there was any likelihood of a Mau 
Mau raid on the camp but there was always the pos- i 
sibility. He had a low opinion of the Loitokitok Mau 
Mau and said the Masai Mau Mau missionary was 
a coward and a bluff and that the Masai did not 
take him or Mau Mau seriously. He said the local 
Masai were corrupted by drink as we had seen. He 
was well loved and respected in the district and I 
took everything he said very seriously. He said it 
would be a good thing if he and I went out into Loi- 
tokitok and both became a little drunk. He said 
many people had asked why I had not come into 
town lately. He said that The Informer had lost any 
real usefulness since the widow had cuckolded him. 
He explained that a man who has the status of the 
protector of a widow if he is publicly and noto- 
riously made a cuckold by the widow he protects 
loses all caste. He thought it would be a sound idea 



if I protected the widow and disciplined her. The 
widow wished this, he said, and stated that it was 
only because The Informer was impotent that she 
had made him a cuckold. The widow wished that 
The Informer might be sent to some distant place if 
it were impossible to have him hanged. 

I explained that I had no authority to hang The 
Informer or anyone else. He took this as a pleas- 
antry and I asked him about Miss Mary's lion. He 
said the lion had killed once more on his way down 
to the swamp and the plain and we would have him 
any day now. 

After that we had a drink together and I told him 
to get some sleep and come to camp before dark 
and we would take watch and watch during the 
night. I took some of his snuff and packed it under 
my upper lip and went to sleep in the big chair 
under the tree. 

When I woke the clouds had come down from 
the Chyulus and were black across the flank of the 
mountain. The sun was stiff out but you could feel 
the wind coming and the rain behind it. I shouted 
to Mwendi and to Keiti and by the time the rain hit. 
coming across the plain and through the trees in a 
solid white, then tom. curtain everyone was pound- 
ing stakes, loosening and tightening guy ropes and 
then ditching. It was a heavy rain and the wind 
was wild. For a moment it looked as though the 
main sleeping tent might go but it held when we 
pegged the windward end heavily. Then the roar of 
the wind was gone and the rain held steadily. It 
rained all that night and nearly all of the next day. 

It was pleasant in the mess tent with the heavy 
beating of the rain and I read and drank a little and 
did not worry at all about anything. Everything had 
been taken out of my control for a moment and I wel- 
comed the lack of responsibility and the splendid 
inactivity with no obligation to kill, pursue, protect, 
intrigue, defend or participate and I welcomed the 
chance to read. We were getting a little far down 
into the book bag but there were still some hidden 
values mixed in with the required reading and there 
were 20 volumes of Simenon in French that I had 
not read. If you are to be rained in while camped in 
Africa there is nothing better than Simenon and 
with him I did not care how long it rained. You 
draw perhaps three good Simenons out of each five 
but an addict can read the bad ones when it rains 
and I would start them, mark them bad or good, 
there is no intermediate grade with Simenon except 
when he is tired, and then having classified a half 
dozen and cut the pages I would read, happily trans- 
ferring all my problems to Maigret. bearing with 
him in his encounters with idiocy and the Quai des 


Orfevres. and happy in his sagacity and true un- 
derstanding of the French, a thing only a man of 
his nationality could achieve, since Frenchmen are 
barred by some obscure law from understanding 
themselves sous peine de travaux force a la per- 
petuite.^ 

Miss Mary seemed resigned to the rain which 
was steadier now and no less heavy and she had 
given up writing letters and was reading something 
that interested her. It was The Prince by Machi- 
avelli. I wondered what it would be like if it should 
rain three days or four. With Simenon in the quan- 
tities that I possessed of him I was good for a 
month if I stopped reading and thought between 
books, pages, or chapters. Driven by continuing rain 
I could think between paragraphs, not thinking of 
Simenon but of other things and I thought I could 
last a month quite easily and profitably even if 
there should be nothing to drink and I should be driv- 
en to using Arap Maina’s snuff or trying out the dif- 
ferent brews from the medicinal trees and plants 
we had come to know. 



said. "You and G.C. joke very* rough and Pop jokes 
quite rough. I joke rough too I know. But not as bad 
as all of you.” 

“Some jokes are all right in Africa but they don't 
travel because people don't realize what the coun- 
try and the animals are like, it is all the world of 
the animals and they have predators. People who 
have never known predators don't know what you 
are talking about. Nor do people that never had to 
kill their meat. And they don't know the tribes and 
what is natural and normal. I put it very badly I 
know. Kittner, but I'll try and write it so it can be 
understood. But you have to say so many things 
that most people will not understand nor conceive 
of doing." 

“I know." Mary said. “And the liars write the 
books and how can you compete with a liar? How 
can you compete with a man who writes how he 

J E, H. manuscript note: "Correct from French paper money. ' 


shot and killed a lion and then they carried him to 
camp in a lorry and suddenly the lion came alive? 
How can you compete with the truth against a man 
who says the Great Ruaha was maggoty with croc- 
odiles? But you don't have to." 

"No." 1 said. “And I won't. But you can’t blame 
the liars because all a writer of fiction is really is a 
congenital liar who invents from his own knowl- 
edge or that of other men. I am a writer of fiction 
and so I am a liar too and invent from what I know 
and what I've heard. I'm a liar." 

"But you would not lie to G.C. or Pop or me on 
what a lion did, or a leopard did. or what a buff 
did." 

"No. But that is private. A man who writes a 
novel or a short story is a liar ipso facto. His only 
excuse is that he makes the truth as he invents it 
truer than it would be. That is what makes good writ- 
ers or bad. If he writes in the first person, stating it 
is fiction, critics now will still try to prove these 
things never happened to him. ft is as siffy as fry- 
ing to prove Defoe was not Robinson Crusoe so there- 
fore it is a bad book. I'm sorry if I sound like speech- 
es. But we can make speeches together on a rainy 
day....” 

"The other day you said all writers were crazies 
and today you say they're all liars.” 

"Did I say they were all crazies?" 

"Yes. You and G.C. both said it." 

"Was Pop here?" 

“Yes. He said all game wardens were crazy and 
so were all white hunters and the white hunters 
had been driven crazy by the game wardens and by 
the writers and by motor vehicles." 

"Pop is always right." 

"He told me never to mind about you and G.C. be- 
cause you were both crazy." 

"We are," I said. "But you mustn't tell outsiders." 

"But you don’t really mean that all writers are real- 
ly crazy?" 

"Only the good ones." 

"But you got angry when that man wrote a book 
about how you were crazy." 

"Yes. Because he did not know about it nor how 
it worked just as he knew nothing about writing." 

"It’s awfully complicated." Miss Mary said. 

“I won't try to explain it. I'll try to write some- 
thing to show you how it works." 

“Pop's very interested in it. He said you were a 
crazy and always had been but that he trusted you 
absolutely and I should trust you too. Sometimes it 
all gets discouraging. But I'm not discouraged and I 
love our life. Can I make you a drink? You read 
now. We don't have to talk." 

"Do you want to read?" 
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“Yes. I’d love to. And us both have a drink and lis- 
ten to the rain.” 

“We‘ll have a lovely time when it’s over." 

"We're having a lovely time now and I only wor- 
ry about the animals getting so wet." 

So I sat for a while and reread La Maison du 
Canal and I thought about the animals getting wet. 
The hippos would be having a good time today but 
it was no day for the other animals and especially 
for the cats. The game had so many things that both- 
ered it that the rain would only be bad for those 
that never had known it and those would only be 
the beasts born since the last rain. I wondered if 
the big cats killed in the rain when it was as heavy 
as this. They must have to, to live. The game would 
be much easier to approach but the lion and leop- 
ard and cheetah must hate to get so wet when they 
hunted. Maybe the cheetah not so much because 
they seemed part dog and their coats were made 
for wet weather. The snakeholes would be full of 
water and the snakes would be out and this rain 
would bring the flying ants too. 

I thought how lucky we were this time in Africa 
to be living long enough in one place so that we 
knew the individual animals and knew the snake- 
holes and the snakes that lived in them. When I 
had first been in Africa we were always in a hurry 
to move from one place to another to hunt beasts 
for trophies. If you saw a cobra it was an accident 
as it would be to find a rattler on the road in Wy- 
oming. Now we knew many places where cobras 
lived. We still discovered them by accident but 
they were in the area where we lived and we could 
return to them afterwards and when by accident 
we killed a snake he was the snake who lived in a 
particular place and hunted his area as we lived in 
ours and moved out from it. It was G.C. who had 
given us this great privilege of getting to know and 
live in a wonderful part of the country and have 
some work to do that justified our presence there 
and I always felt deeply grateful to him. 

The time of shooting beasts for trophies was long 
past with me. I still loved to shoot and to kill clean- 
ly. But I was shooting for the meat we needed to 
eat and to back up Miss Mary and against beasts 
that had been outlawed for cause and for what is 
known as control of marauding animals, predators 
and vermin. I had shot one impala for a trophy and 
an oryx for meat at Magadi which turned out to 
have fine enough horns to make it a trophy and a 
single buffalo in an emergency which served for 
meat at Magadi when we were very short and which 
had a pair of horns worth keeping to recall the man- 
ner of the small emergency Mary and I had shared. 
I remembered it now with happiness and I knew I 


would always remember it with happiness. It was 
one of those small things that you can go to sleep 
with, that you can wake with happy in the night 
and that you could recall if necessary if you were 
ever tortured. 

“Do you remember the morning with the buff. Kitt- 
ner?" I asked. 

She looked across the mess table and said. "Don't 
ask me things like that. I’m thinking about the lion." 

So now we had her lion coming up as soon as the 
fain would be over and there was the leopard I had 
promised and guaranteed to kill, honorably, by a 
certain date. 

Those were the only fixed engagements in the 
book. There would be many duties and interruptions 
I knew. But those were the two fixtures. So we sat 
reading in the rain knowing that those were two 
things that must happen. 



did not sleep well and I woke twice sweating with 
nightmares. The last one was a very bad one and I 
reached out under the mosquito net and felt for the 
water bottle and the square flask of gin. I brought 
it into the bed with me and then tucked the netting 
back under the blanket and the air mattress of the 
cot. In the dark I rolled my pillow up so I could lay 
back with my head against it and found the small 
balsam needle pillow and put it under my neck. 
Then I felt for my pistol alongside my leg and for 
the electric torch and then unscrewed the top of 
the flask of gin. 

In the dark with the heavy noise of the rain I 
took a swallow of the gin. It tasted clean and friend- 
ly and made me brave against the nightmare. The 
nightmare had been about as bad as they come and 
I have had some bad ones in my time. I knew I 
could not drink while we were hunting Miss Mary's 
lion; but we would not be hunting him tomorrow in 
the wet. Tbnight was a bad night for some reason. I 
had been spoiled by too many good nights and I 
had come to think that I did not have nightmares 


anymore. Well I knew now. Perhaps it was because 
the tent was so battened down against the rain that 
there was no proper ventilation. Perhaps it was be- 
cause 1 had had no exercise all day. 

I took another swallow of the gin and it tasted 
ev6n better and more like the old Giant Killer. It 
had not been such an exceptional nightmare. I 
thought. I've had much worse than that. But what I 
knew was that I had been through with nightmares, 
the real ones that could drench you in sweat, for a 
long time and I had only had good or bad dreams 
and most of the nights they were good dreams. 

In the morning it was cold with heavy clouds 
over all the mountain. There was a high wind again 
and the rain came in patches but the heavy solid 
rain was over. I went out to the lines to talk with 
Keiti and found him very cheerful. He was wearing 
a raincoat and an old felt hat. He said the weather 
would probably be good by the next day and I told 
him we would wait until Memsahib woke before 
driving in the tent pegs and loosening the wet ropes. 
He was pleased that the ditching had turned out so 
well and that neither the sleeping tent nor the mess 
tent had been wet. He had already sent for a fire to 
be built and everything was looking better. I told 
him I had a dream that it had rained heavily up in 
the reserve. This was a lie but I thought it was 
good to weigh in with a good heavy lie. If you are 
going to prophesy it is good to prophesy with the 
odds in your favor and I thought this dream was 
much sounder to weigh in with than one of my 
nightmares. 

Keiti heard my dream through with attention and 
with simulated respect. Then he told me that he 
had dreamed that it had rained heavily all the way 
to the Tana River, which was on the edge of the 
desert, and that six safaris were cut off and would 
not be able to move for weeks. This, as it was cal- 
culated to do. made a very small thing of my dream. 

I knew that my dream had been registered and 
would be checked on but I thought I ought to back 
it up. So I told him. quite truly, that I dreamed that 
we hanged The Informer. Recounting this I gave 
him the exact procedure; where, how. why: how he 
had taken it and how we had taken him out. af- 
terwards. in the hunting car to leave him to be 
eaten by the hyenas. 

Keiti hated The Informer and had for many years 
and he loved this dream but was careful that I 
should know that he himself had not dreamed of 
The Informer at all. This was important, as I knew, 
but I gave him some more details of the execution. 
He was delighted with them. Then he said wist- 
fully. but in full judgment. "You must not do." 
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happy. 

His style and his gallantry were not gone but they 
had been dampened. He coughed his cough at once 
so there would be no doubt of it and it was a legit- 
imate cough.... 

"Brother, what is this of the dream that I am 


hanged?" 

"It is a dream that I had but I should not tell it to 
you before I have eaten breakfast." 

"But others have heard it before.” 

"I had taken early tea. Besides I do not wish to 
afflict you with it. It is better that you do not hear 
it. It was not an official dream." 

"I could not bear to be hanged." The Informer 
said. 

"I will never hang you." 

"But others could misunderstand my activities." 

"No one will hang you unless you deal with the 
other people." 

"But you know I must constantly deal with the 
other people." 

"You understood the sense in which I spoke. Now 
go to the campfire and get warm and 1 will make up 
the medicines." 

"You are my brother." 

"No." I said. "I am your friend." 

He went off to the fire and I opened the med- 
icine chest and got out Atabrine and aspirin and 
liniment and some sulfa and some cough lozenges 
and hoped I had made a small blow against the 
dream. But I could remember all the details of the 
execution of The Informer in about the third of the 
nightmares and I was ashamed of having even such 
a nocturnal imagination. 


Close to camp, which showed against the trees, 
the smoke of the fires rising and the white and 
green tents looking comfortable and homelike, there 
were sand grouse drinking at the small pools of 
water on the open prairie. I got out with Ngui to 
get some for us to eat while Mary went on to camp. 
They were hunched low beside the little pools and 
scattered about in the short grass where the sand 
burrs grew. They clattered up and they were not 
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hard to hit if you took them quickly on the rise. 
These were the medium-sized sand grouse and they 
were like plump little desert pigeons masquerading 
as partridges. I loved their strange flight which was 
like a pigeon or a kestrel and the wonderful way 
they used their long backswept wings once they 
were in full flight. Walking them up this way was 
nothing like shooting them when they came in great 
strings and packs to the water in the morning in 
the dry season when G.C. and I would take only 
the highest crossing birds and high incomers and 
paid a shilling penalty anytime we took more than 
one bird to a shot fired. Walking them up you missed 
the gutteral chuckling noise the packs made as they 
talked across the sky. I did not like to shoot so 
close to camp either so I took only four brace which 
would make at least two meals for the two of us or 
a good meal if anyone dropped in. 

The men did not like to eat them. I did not like 
them as well as lesser bustard, teal or snipe or the 
spurwing plover. But they were very good eating 
and would be good for supper. The small rain had 
stopped again but the mist and the clouds came 
down to the foot of the mountain. 

Mary was sitting in the dining tent with a Cam- 
pari and soda. 

"Did you get many?" 

"Eight. They were a little like shooting pigeons at 
the club." 

“They break away much faster than pigeons.'' 

"1 think it just seems that way because of the clat- 
ter and because they are smaller. Nothing breaks 
away faster than a really strong racing pigeon." 

"My I'm glad we're here instead of shooting at 
the club." 

"I am too. I wonder if I can go back there." 

"You will." 

"I don't know," I said. “I think maybe not." 

"There are an awful lot of things I'm not sure I 
can go back to." 

"I wish we didn't have to go back at all. I wish we 
didn't have any property nor any possessions nor any 
responsibilities. I wish we only owned a safari outfit 
and a good hunting car and two good trucks." 

"Everybody you know would come and visit you 
and go on free safaris." Miss Mary said. "I'd be the 
most popular hostess under canvas in the world. I 
know just how it would be. People would turn up 
in their private planes and the pilot would get out 
and open the door for the man and then the man 
would say. 'Bet you can't tell me who I am. I'll bet 
you don't remember me. Who am I?' Sometime some- 
body is going to say that and I'm going to ask Charo 
for my bunduki and shoot the man right straight be- 
tween the eyes." 


"And Charo can hallal him." she added. 

"They don't eat men." 

"The Wakamba used to. In what you and Pop al- 
ways refer to as the good old days." 

"You're some sort of a part Wakamba. Would 
you eat a man?" 

“No." I said. "Positively no." 

"I'm glad of that." Miss Mary said. "Those are 
words to live by. Do you know I’ve never killed a 
man in my life? Do you remember when I wanted to 
share everything with you and I felt so terribly be- 
cause I had never killed a kraut and how worried 
everyone became?" 

"I remember very well." 

"Should I make the speech about when I kill the 
woman who steals your affections?" 

"If you'll make me a Campari and soda too." 

"I will and I'll make you the speech." 

She poured the red Campari bitters and put in 
some Gordon's and then squirted the syphon. 

"The gin is a reward for listening to the speech. 1 
know you've heard the speech many times. But I 
like to make it. It's good for me to make it and it's 
good for you to hear it." 

“O.K. Start it." 

"Ah hah." Miss Mary said. "So you think you can 
make my husband a better wife than I can. Ah hah. 
So you think you are ideally and perfectly suited to 
one another and that you will be better for him 
than I am. Ah hah. So you think that you and he 
would lead a perfect existence together and at last 
he would have the love of a woman who under- 
stands Communism, psychoanalysis and the true 
meaning of the word love? What do you know about 
love you bedraggled hag? What do you know about 
my husband and the things we have shared and 
have in common?" 

"Hear. Hear." 

"Let me go on. Listen you bedraggled specimen, 
thin where you should be robust, bursting with fat 
where you should show some signs of race and breed- 
ing. Listen you woman. I have killed an innocent 
buck deer at a distance of three hundred and forty 
estimated yards and have eaten him with no re- 
morse. I have shot the konguni and the wildebeest 
which you resemble. 1 have shot and killed a great 
and beautiful oryx that is more beautiful than any 
woman and has horns more decorative than any 
man- I have killed more things than you have made 
passes at and I tell you you will cease and desist in 
your mealy-mouthed*mouthings to my husband 
and leave this country or I will kill you dead." 

4 An outrageous pun. mealies being the coni that his "fian- 
cee" sometimes brought to the camp for E.H. 


"It's a wonderful speech. You wouldn't ever make 
it in Swahili would you?" 

"There's no need to make it in Swahili." Miss 
Mary said. She always felt a little like Napoleon at 
Austerlitz after the speech. “The speech is for white 
women only. It certainly does not apply to your fian- 
cee. Since when does a good loving husband not 
have a right to a fiancee if she only wishes to be a 
supplementary wife? That is an honorable position. 
The speech is directed against any filthy white wom- 
an who thinks that she can make you happier than 
I can. The upstarts." 

"It's a lovely speech and you make it more clear 
and forcible each time." 

"It's a true speech." Miss Mary said. "I mean 
every word of it. But I've tried to keep all bit- 
terness and any sort of vulgarity out of it. I hope 
you didn't think mealy-mouthed had anything to do 
with mealies." 

"I didn’t think so." 

'That'sgood. " 
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I'll be tall enough to see him clearly when the time 
comes," Miss Mary said. “Do you know how much 
he means to me?" 

“I think so. Everybody does." 

"Some people think I'm crazy I know. But in the 
old days people went to search for the Holy Grail 
and for the Golden Fleece and they weren't sup- 
posed to be silly. A true great lion is better and 
more serious than any cups or sheepskins. I don’t 
care how Holy or Golden they were. Everybody has 
something that they want truly and my lion means 
everything to me. I know how patient you've been 
about him and how patient everyone has been. But 
now I'm sure after this rain I'll meet him. I can't 
wait until the first night that I hear him roar." 

"He has a wonderful roar and you'll see him soon." 

"Outside people will never understand. But he 
will make up for everything." 

"I know. You don't hate him do you?" 


"No. I love him. He's wonderful and he is intel- 
ligent and I don't have to tell you why I have to kill 
him." 

"No. Certainly not." 

"Pop knows. And he explained to me. He told 
me. too. about that terrible woman and when ev- 
eryone shot her lion forty-two times. I better not 
talk about it because no one can ever understand." 

"We understand and those people that don't we 
can only be sorry for." 

That night when we had gone to our own beds 
but were not yet asleep we heard the lion roar. 
He was north of the camp and the roar came low 
and mounting in heaviness and then ended in a 
sigh. 

"I'm coming in with you." Mary said. 

We lay close together in the dark under the mos- 
quito bar. my arm around her. and listened to him 
roar again. 

'There's no mistaking when it’s him.” Mary said. 
"I’m glad we're in bed together when we hear him." 

He was moving to the north and west, grunting 
deeply and then roaring. You cannot describe a 
wild lion's roar. You can only say that you listened 
and the lion roared. It is not at all like the noise the 
lion makes at the start of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
pictures. When you hear it you first feel it in your 
scrotum and it runs all the way up through your 
body. 

"He makes me feel hollow inside." Mary said. 
"He really is the king of the night." 

We listened and he roared again still moving to 
the northwest. This time the roar ended with a 
cough. 

"Just hope he kills." I said to Mary. "Don't think 
about him too much and sleep well.” 

"I have to think about him and I want to think 
about him. He's my Hon and I love and respect him 
and I have to kill him. He means more to me than 
anything except you and our people. You know what 
he means." 

"Too bloody well." I said. "But you ought to sleep, 
honey. Maybe he is roaring to keep you awake." 

“Well then let him keep me awake." Mary said. 
"If I'm going to kill him he has a right to keep me 
awake. I love everything he does and everything 
about him." 

"But you ought to sleep a little bit. honey. He 
wouldn't like you not to sleep." 

"He doesn't care about me at all. I care about 
him. You ought to understand." 

"I understand. But you ought to sleep good now. 
my Kitten. Because tomorrow in the morning it 
starts." 


Miss Mary’s Lion 


'i'll sleep. But I want to hear him speak once 
more." 

She was very sleepy and I thought that this girl 
who had lived her life never wishing to kill any- 
thing until she had fallen in with bad characters 
during the war had been hunting lions too long on 
a perfectly straight basis which, without a profes- 
sional to back her up, was not a sound trade or oc- 
cupation and could be very bad for one and ob- 
viously was being that at this moment. Then the 
lion roared again and coughed three times. The 
coughs came from the earth where he was. direct 
into the tent. 

'Til go to sleep now," Miss Mary said. "1 hope he 
didn't cough because he had to. Can he catch cold?" 

"I don't know, honey." 

Then she was asleep. I occupied a small part of 
the big cot and listened to the lion. He was silent 
until about three o'clock when he killed. After that 
the hyenas all started to speak and the lion fed and 
from time to time spoke gruffly. There was no talk 
from his lionesses. One 1 knew was about to have 
cubs and would have nothing to do with him and 
the other was her girl friend. 1 thought it was still 
too wet to find him when it was light, but there 
was always a chance. 

Long before it was light Mwendi woke us with 
the tea. He said "hodi" and left the tea outside the 
door of the tent on the table. I took a cup in to 
Mary and dressed outside. It was overcast and you 
could not see the stars. 

Charo and Ngui came in the dark to get the guns 
and the cartridges and I took my tea out to the 
table where one of the boys who served the mess 
tent was building up the fire. Mary was washing 
and getting dressed, still between sleeping and wak- 
ing. I walked out and found the ground was still 
quite damp underfoot. It had dried during the night 
and it would be much drier than the day before. 
But I still doubted if we could take the car much 
past where 1 figured the lion had killed and I was 
sure it would be too wet beyond there and between 
there and the swamp. 

The swamp was really misnamed. There was an 
actual papyrus swamp with much flowing water in 
it that was a mile and a half across and perhaps 
four miles long. But the locality that we referred to 
as the swamp also consisted of the area of big trees 
that surrounded it. Many of these were on com- 
paratively high ground and some were very beau- 
tiful. They made a band of forest around the true 
swamp but there were parts of this timber that had 
been pulled down by feeding elephants that were 
almost impassable. There were several rhino that 
lived in the forest, there were nearly always some 


elephant now and sometimes there was a great herd 
of elephant. Two herds of buffalo used it. Leopards 
lived in the deep part of this forest and hunted out 
of it. And it was the refuge of this particular lion 
when he came down to feed on the game of the 
plains. 

This forest of great, tall and fallen trees was the 
western boundary of the open and wooded plain 
and the beautiful glades that were bounded on the 
north by the salt flats and the broken lava rock coun- 
try that led to the other great marsh that lay be- 
tween our country and the Chyulu hills. On the 
east was the miniature desert that was the gerenuk 
country and farther to the east was a country of 
bushy broken hills that later rose in height to- 
ward the flanks of Mount Kilimanjaro. It was not as 
simple as that, but that was how it seemed from 
camp or from the center of the plain and the 

glades. 

The lion's habit was to kill on the plain or in 
the broken glades during the night and then, hav- 
ing eaten, retire to the belt of forest that lay to 

the westward. Our plan was to locate him on his 

kill and stalk him there, or to have the luck to in- 
tercept him on his way to the forest. If he got 

enough confidence so that he would not go all 

the way to the forest we could track him from 
the kill to wherever he might lie up after he had 
gone for water. 

While Mary was dressing and then making her 
way across the meadow to the belt of trees where 
the green canvas latrine tent was hidden I was think- 
ing about the lion. We must take him on if there 
was any chance of success. But if there was only a 
chance of frightening him or of spooking him into 
high grass or difficult country where she could not 
see him because of her height we should leave him 
alone to become confident. I hoped we would find 
that he had gone off after he had fed, drunk at 
some of the surface water that still lay in the mud- 
holes of the plain, and then gone to sleep in one of 
the brush islands of the plain or the patches of 
trees in the glades. 

The car was ready with Muthoka at the wheel 
and I had checked all the guns when Mary came 
back. It was light now but not light enough to shoot. 
The clouds were still well down the slopes of the 
mountain and there was no sign of the sun except 
that the light was strengthening. I looked through 
the sights of my rifle but it was still too dark to 
shoot. Charo and Ngui were both very serious and 
formal. 

“How do you feel. Kitten?" I said to Mary. 

"Wonderful. How did you think I'd feel?" 

“Did you use the Eye-Gene?" 


“Of course." she said. “Did you?" 

"Yes. We're just waiting for it to get lighter." 

"It’s light enough for me." 

"It isn't for me." 

"You ought to do something about your eyes. Does 
Charo have plenty of ammo for me?" 

"Ask him." 

Mary spoke to Charo and he said he had risasi 
mingi. 

“Want to roll your right sleeve up?" I asked. “You 
asked me to remind you." 

"1 didn't ask you to remind me." 

"Why don't you get angry at the lion instead of 
me?” 

"I'm not angry at the lion in any way. Do you 
think there is enough light for you to see now?" 

"Kwenda kiva s/mba." I said to Muthoka. Then to 
Ngui: "Stand up in back to watch." 

We started off. the tires taking hold very well on 
the drying trail: me leaning out with both boots out- 
side the cut-out door, the morning air cold off (he 
mountain, the rifle feeling good. I put it to my shoul- 
der and aimed a few limes. Even with the big yel- 
low light-concentrating glasses I wore there was 
not enough light yet to shoot safely. But it was twen- 
ty minutes to where we were going and the light 
was strengthening even,' minute. 

"Light’s going to be fine." 1 said. 

"1 thought it would." Mary said. I looked around. 
She was sitting with great dignity and she was chew- 
ing gum. 

We went on up the track past the improvised air- 
strip. There was game everywhere and the new 
grass seemed to have grown an inch since the morn- 
ing of the day before. There were white flowers com- 
ing up too. solid in the spread of the grass and 
making whole fields white. There was still some 
water in the low parts of the tracks and I motioned 
to Muthoka to turn off the trail to the left to avoid 
some standing water. The flowered grass was slip- 
pery under the tires. The light was getting better 
all the time. 

Muthoka saw the birds perched heavily in the 
two trees off to the right beyond the next two glades 
and pointed. If they were still up it should mean 
the lion was on the kill. Ngui tapped on the top of 
the car with the palm of his hand and we stopped. 

I remember thinking that it was strange that Mu- 
thoka should have seen the birds before Ngui when 
Ngui was much higher. Ngui dropped to the ground 
and came alongside of the car crouching low so his 
body would not break its outline. He grabbed my 
foot and pointed to the left in the direction of the 
forest. 

The great black-maned lion, his body looking al- 


most black and his huge head and shoulders swing- 
ing. was trotting into the tall grass. 

“You see him?" 1 asked Mary softly. 

"I see him." 

He was into the grass now and only his head and 
shoulders showed; then only his head, the grass 
swaying and closing behind him. He had evidently 
heard the car or else he had started for the forest 
early and seen us coming up the road. 

"There's no sense you going in there." I said to 
Mary. 

“1 know all that." she said. "If we'd have been 
out earlier we would have found him." 

"It wasn't light enough to shoot. If you had wound- 
ed him I'd have had to follow him in there." 

"We'd have had to follow him." 

"The hell with the we stuff." 

"How do you propose to get him then?" She was 
angry, but only angry wilh the prospect of action 
and a termination gone and not stupid in her anger 
so that she could expect to demand to he allowed 
to go into grass taller than her head after a wound- 
ed lion. 

"I expect him to get confident when he sees us 
drive on now without even going over to his kill." 
Then I interrupted to say. "Get in. Ngui. Go ahead. 
polo pole Muthoka. " Then feeling Ngui beside me 
and the car proceeding slowly along the track with 
my two friends and brothers watching the vultures 
perched in the trees, I said. "What do you think 
Pop would have done? Chased him into the grass 
and the down timber and taken you in where you're 
not tall enough to see? What are we supposed to 
do? Get you killed or kill the lion?" 

"Don't embarrass Charo with your shouting." 

“I wasn't shouting. 1 ' 

"You ought to hear yourself sometimes." 

"Listen." 1 whispered. 

"Don't say listen and don't whisper. And don't 
say on your own two feet and when the chips are 
down." 

"You certainly make lion hunting lovely sometimes. 
How many people have betrayed you in it so far?" 

"Pop and you and I don’t remember who else. 
G.C. probably will. too. If you know so much you 
lion hunting general who knows everything why 
haven't the birds come down to feed if the lion's 
left the kill?" 

"Because either one or both of his lionesses are 
still on it or laying up close to it?" 

"Aren't we going to see?" 

"From farther up the road and so as not to spook 
anything. I want them all to be confident." 

“Now I'm getting a little tired of the phrase 'I 
want them to be confident.' If you can't vary your 


Miss Mary’s Lion 


thinking you could try to vary your language.” 

"How long have you been hunting this lion now. 
honey?" 

"It seems like forever and I could have killed him 
three months ago if you and G.C. would have let 
me. I had an easy chance and you wouldn't let me 
take him." 

"Because we didn't know he was this lion, a ma- 
rauding lion. He might have been a lion that had 
come from Amboseli with the drought. G.C. has a 
conscience." 

"Both of you have the conscience of bush-wacky 
delinquents." Miss Mary said. "...Perhaps if we 
just drive back the way we've come he'll get used 
to seeing the hunting car. It would be fun to have 
breakfast." 

It was what I had been hoping she would say. 



the lion would kill that night. I told him he had 
looked very heavy when he had gone off into the 
forest that morning. He doubted if the lionesses 
would kill that night either although they might and 
the lion might join them. I asked him if I should 
have made a kill and tied it up or covered it with 
brush to try to hold the lion. He said the lion was 
much too intelligent. We had killed for him once 
before and he had left the country. He had then 
been with a lioness that was in heat. He was fas- 
cinated by her and they paid no attention to us at 
all. The lion was so big and so beautiful that we. 
not knowing him nor his history, had believed that 
he must be a picture lion which had wandered out 
from the national park and that it would be murder 
for Mary to kill him. He was in the open under a 
tree and the lioness was teasing him. So it had 
looked like a wonderful chance to take photographs 
but when a piece of meat had been brought close 
to the tree he and the lioness had gone off into the 
edge of the belt of forest and had never come back. 
This was the time that Mary felt we had deprived 
her of him. But G.C. did not wish to take any chance 
of our killing a lion that had not been condemned 
and I agreed with him absolutely. 


It was more than three months since Mary had 
first seen him with his lioness and since it is about 
three months and three weeks between breeding 
and the birth of the cubs this could be the same 
mate he had then. I was sure he was the same lion 
and so was Arap Maina but there was no way we 
could know about the lioness since she had altered 
in appearance so by being with cubs. Now she 
looked big enough to be a maneless lion. 

Anyway food was plentiful now for the lions as 
more game was coming in from the direction of the 
Chyulus as the grass grew higher and Arap Maina 
was sure Mary's lion would be here for at least two 
weeks if unmolested. Other lions would certainly 
come in. But there was no possibility of confusing 
them with him. If we killed him it would satisfy the 
Masai and if cattle killing continued by any of the 
other lions, which seemed doubtful with so much 
game coming in. we would find the lion that did it 
and Arap Maina and I would kill him. 

A large part of time in Africa is spent in talk. 
Where people are illiterate this is always true. Once 
you start the hunt hardly a word is spoken. You all 
understand each other and in hot weather your 
tongue is stuck dry in your mouth. But in planning 
a hunt in the evening there is usually much talking 
and it is quite rare that things come off as they are 
planned; especially if the planning is too compli- 
cated. 

That night the lion proved us all to be wrong. He 
roared in the night to the north of the field where 
we had made the airstrip. Then he moved off roar- 
ing from time to time. Then another and less im- 
pressive lion roared several times. Then it was quiet 
for a long time. After that we heard the hyenas and 
from the way they called and from the high qua- 
vering laughing noise they made I was sure some 
lion had killed. After that there was the noise of 
lions fighting. This quieted down and the hyenas 
started to howl and laugh. 

"You and Arap Maina said it was going to be a 
quiet night," Mary said very sleepily. 

"Somebody killed something." I said. 

"Well we came to Africa on purpose." Mary said. 

“IH tell you what I think they are doing." 

"You and Arap Maina tell each other in the morn- 
ing what you think they were doing. I have to go to 
sleep now to get up early. I want to sleep well so 
I'll be at my best." 


Next Week 

The climax of the hunt, in which the great black- 
maned lion makes a mistake, thus testing the nerves, 
reflexes, sensibilities and souls of his pursuers. 
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Snowballing 
Through 
The Rockies 

Sleigh racing was just a fond remembrance until it was 
revived by some Western sportsmen. Dispensing with the 
jingle bells, they now match horses worth thousands of 
dollars in cutters that would make Currier & Ives blanch 

by Harold Peterson 


H ow could even an impatient, short-memoried 
country like the United States forget about cut- 
ters so quickly? Immobilized in cities by a few 
inches of snow, marooned in once self-reliant farm- 
steads by ice on rural roads, Americans now wait help- 
lessly, fretfully, for the plows to come after a winter 
storm. Vet it was only a generation or so ago that win- 
ter was welcomed for travel — and racing. 

In the same way that the first good snowfall was 
intently anticipated, the first serious thaw was near- 
ly regretted. It was more than the agrarian certainly 
that the dawn-to-dusk labor of plowing, seeding, 
harrowing, picking, mowing, threshing, storing and 
preserving would begin again and continue until af- 
ter harvest lime, replacing the parties, dances and 
leisurely neighbor visiting of winter. It was the sure 
knowledge that the sucking mud of spring and grit- 
ty dust of summer made highroad and country lane 
alike less passable, less pleasant. 

But when the snows arrived, from the cupola- 
topped carriage barns came the cheerful sleigh bells 
and the fast, graceful cutters, the racing sleighs. 
Shiny lacquer and ornate painted decoration were 
polished and steel runners carefully waxed. Pon- 
derous horse-drawn rollers went out to pack down 
snow on the main roads, and where snow was want- 
ing on bridges and in windblown places, it was sup- 
plied. The scene was set for cutter racing, for what 
man could resist matching his horse or team against 


a neighbor's in chance meetings on a country road? 

It is not such spontaneous sport these days, but 
cutter racing has returned. There are now 25 asso- 
ciations in five states — Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Col- 
orado and Montana — that hold a full schedule of 
meetings all winter long. Horses arc being specially 
raised and bred for the purpose, the most successful 
seeming to be quarter horses that are seven-eighths 
thoroughbred. The very best of them sell for up to 
540,000. Phototimers, photo-camera finishes and 
starting gales have supplanted Jap-and-tap jockeying 
starts and cold thumbs on stopwatches. And some 
bigger meets have even been televised. 

Purists may be offended. Today's cutters tend to 
be made of aluminum, fiber glass or elaborately trans- 
mogrified oil drums. Worse, many places where the 
sport is now popular have had little snow in recent 
years, and drivers have resorted to putting their cut- 
ters on wheels. Some younger participants in the 
more snow-barren associations refer to the sport as 
“chariot” racing, the connection with Currier & Ives 
cutters being totally lost. They assume either that 
the idea recently sprang full-grown from some fer- 
tile young brain or conversely that it must have 
been exhumed from unimaginable antiquity. “It goes 
back to the Romans, I think,” said one innocent. 
“You've seen the movie Ben Hur , haven’t you?” 

But for an association located deep in the 
snowbound Rockies, there is no mistake about 
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the continuity with sleighing. Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., home of the Yampa Val- 
ley cutter racing association, is such a 
place. In that part of the state the roads 
were not plowed in wintertime until 
1932, and the mail and everything else 
traveled by sleighs. In fact, as late as 
1961 some people used cutters on their 
trips to town. 

Snow in quantity — it falls eight, and 
sometimes nine, months of the year — 
makes the area a fine place for cutter rac- 
ing, and last February it was the site of 
the annual Wyoming-Colorado inter- 
state championships. Eleven feet of dry, 
flaky stuff that the Chamber of Com- 
merce calls “champagne powder” had 
dropped on the town by the week of 
the big meet. Wayne Light, weather 
watcher for the local Steamboat Pilot, 
reported that only a little over two feet 
remained. But it was obvious a good 
deal more was on the way. 

The fairgrounds where thecutter meets 
arc held is close by Steamboat’s lighted 
slalom ski course and one of the U.S.’s 
best ski jumps. Up the mountains march 
miles of massive black-green spruce in 
military formation. In the blinding white 
snow banked high along the quarter- 
mile track that brilliant Saturday, crys- 
talline sparkles flashed reflections from 
the sun. Through their holiday glitter 
ran an exciting, familiar-unfamiliar pat- 
tern of hoofprints and intcrswitching 
runner tracks, a white-on-white carving. 

Teams of horses in full harness, doz- 
ens of them, hitched to an eclectic lot 
of cutters, furthered a sense of the sim- 
ple horse-drawn past. Ben Clinton's 
glossy black team — colt and dam — par- 
ticularly disjointed time. The horses wore 
a white harness decorated with royal blue 
tassels and pompons, handmade by a 
wooden-legged driver known locally as 
Old Ccdarfoot. Esthetically, the best of 
the cutters was a red sleigh on tubular 
aluminum runners that belonged to 
Fear Ranches of Big Piney, Wyo. Now- 
arcane talk of singletrees and doubletrees 
and neck yokes pleasantly punctuated 
conversations as leathery hands deftly 
knit characterless straps into complicat- 
ed harnessing. 

A season-long series of races and a 
qualifying meet at Casper had winnowed 
the Wyoming contestants to the best of 
some 200 teams; and the redundant lit- 


tle blizzard of the previous two days 
had kept many of the drivers who enter 
mostly for fun off the long, lonely high- 
ways. Sandy-haired Jim Toomer from 
Wyoming’s Bridger Valley was the prob- 
able favorite. He was driving a pair of 
red-blinkered bays named Spick and 
Spook that had been salvaged out of a 
bucking string. The team had been win- 
ning all over Wyoming and at Casper 
had averaged 23 seconds flat for a quar- 
ter of a mile. The recognized world rec- 
ord in cutter racing is 21.58. 

Toomer’s closest competition was ex- 
pected to come from Wayne Sanford, 
an Eastern-type horse fancier and gen- 
tleman rancher from Alcova, Wyo., with 
a brown colt named Roman Sandal Har- 
low and a gelding. Rusty Rainbar; Joe 
France, a stockman from Alcova, driv- 
ing a sorrel pair called Flashy Failer 
and General Bar; taciturn, scowling Bub 
Mathisen from Lander in the Wild Riv- 
er country, driving a sorrel stud and geld- 
ing, Speedy Lick and Tina's Sleeper; and 
his older brother Red Mathisen from 
Pinedale, with blacks called Hawk and 
Little Lick. 

Rusty Baker, handling Rusty’s Vandy 
and Kaweah Bar Bird, was acknowl- 
edged best of the Colorado entrants. 
There were sentimental favorites, too, 
like Glen Chivcrs, who advertised his 
business, Chivers Casing Crews, on the 
side of his cutter. And Gillis Mathisen, 
who had brought no fewer than three 
teams. And rancher Clarence Wheeler, 
whose twin nieces, girls with long rust- 
colored hair and violet eyes, rode his cut- 
ter to the starting gate. 

Perfect weather warmed the enthusi- 
asm of the paying customers, who sat 
on bales of hay during the Calcutta bet- 
ting that precedes each of the races. 
Teams were “sold” two and three times 
at $40 to $80. Seldom did the chanting 
auctioneer have to interrupt his singsong 
to comment on the merits of contestants, 
for everyone at the meeting seemed fa- 
miliar with the stock. Ten percent is de- 
ducted from the Calcutta pools to pay 
for a post-meet dinner dance and to help 
defray drivers’ travel expenses. Winners 
get no more than S20 apiece, sometimes 
as little as SI. 50. 

Matching the teams as closely as pos- 
sible keeps the Calcuttas, and the races, 
exciting. It gives the slower entrants in- 


centive to improve and drives the better 
competitors toward faster times. Two 
of the best teams, the ones belonging to 
Baker and Sanford, were scheduled to 
meet in the first race. Betting was even 
as the horses slowly pranced past the 
shopping spectators. Turning back to- 
ward the start as the second auction 
ended, the teams gingerly, skittishly, 
edged into the gates. Volunteers held 
each horse’s head straight. Abruptly, the 
starter yanked down on a rope, four 
steel gates opened with a crash and a 
red flag dropped. The teams bolted out 
of the gate, their cutters flying through 
the air behind them. A cutter is air- 
borne for at least 12 feet on a good 
start, and sometimes as far as 20 feet. 
Two racing teams in full gear at break- 
neck gallop arc a crashing, slamming, 
shouting spectacle. Raw, hurtling power 
is the appeal, not grace. The noise alone 
jolts the track. The teams thunder down 
on the spectators like freight trains. 

Slashing into the hard-rolled snow, 
the horses’ hooves cup out huge snow- 
balls, icy missiles that fly back at the driv- 
ers, raising welts and cuts. Sometimes 
horses stumble. Sometimes a harness 
strap or even a singletree snaps under 
the tremendous strain, sending all that 
power out of control. Sometimes a cut- 
ter will tip. Only once, however, has rid- 
ing the tail of so much galloping horse- 
power fatally injured a driver. That 
time — at a Cheyenne race meeting last 
year — a driver was spilled under an on- 
coming team. His rib cage was punc- 
tured in 18 places. 

Sanford’s team barreled down the 
straightaway at close to 40 miles an hour 
and crossed the finish line in 23.61, a 
good length ahead of Baker. That was 
to be the best time of the day but not 
the best race. In a neck-to-neck, whip-to- 
whip duel that ended just shy of a dead 
heat. Bub Mathisen gritted past Jim 
Toomer by a nose in 24.02. And Red 
Mathisen's blacks beat Joe France by 
another nose in 23.93. 

The travel-brochure day and the good 
times put the racers in euphoria for the 
banquet and dance. The men changed 
into beaded Western jackets and slicked 
up their pompadours. The women wore 
brocade dresses. All hands headed for 
the Down the Hatch Room at Steam- 
boat Springs' Harbor Hotel. 
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Introducing the Hertz 
pay-nothing-per-mile rates 


Usually when you rent a car 
every mile you drive costs you money. 

Which is perfectly reasonable for 
short rentals. But if you’re renting 
longer and doing lots of driving, 
those miles can get pretty expensive. 

Well now, at most but not all 
Hertz locations, we have something 
called pay-nothing-per-mile rates. 


That means you can drive a Ford 
or similar sedan all the miles you want 
without paying a mileage charge. 

Just pay for the gas and return 
the car where you rented it. 

4 days— $69 5 days-$85 

6 days— $99 7days-$109 

And if you want to rent longer 
than 7 days the rate can be pro-rated 


on a daily basis. 

The Hertz pay-nothing-per-mile 
rates. 

Now you can think about where 
you want to go. Not how much it 
costs to get there. 

F or reservations and information 
call Hertz at 800-654-3131 toll free 
or your travel agent. 
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Scotland by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. Founded 
1830. Imported by Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


Gillis Mathisen was soon telling how 
Gene Fullmer, the former boxer, had a 
ranch in Utah and was a confirmed cut- 
ter racer, and about how his sister-in- 
law had won S200 in the Calcutta. “But 
money has little to do with it." he said. 
“The one place we get any money, at 
Cheyenne, I won SI. 400. But we split 
the purse equally, and I wound up with 
S300. It's the people and the fun in cut- 
ter racing; we have something in com- 
mon. People have to be able to think to 
train a horse, not just turn it on like a 
snowmobile." 

Talk turned to Doc Utterback, a 
local veterinarian who has a zany idea 
that all "chariot" racers should wear 
togas and Roman helmets to promote 
the sport, an idea that he sometimes 
puts into practice. "His helmet is a 
bean pot with a scrub brush on top 
of it," said Ray Wardell. a banker 
from Big Pincy. "He comes out of 
races with his cape covered with mud. 
I admit the crowd cheers for him 
twice as loud as anybody else, but 
cripes! People think you're two-thirds 
goofy for running for half a free drink, 
anyway." 

After dinner and many affectionate 
introductions and acknowledgments, a 
Country-Western band tuned up for a 
foot-stompin’ dance. Sitting it out in 
a corner, Clarence Wheeler reminisced. 
“I remember when there were more 
dances out in the country schoolhouses 
than there were in town. It was noth- 
ing to go 10, 12 miles in a cutter 
every Saturday night. Folks would rent 
one similar to the kind doctors used 
on calls and come out from town. We 
had charcoal-burning foot warmers. My 
granddad ran one of Steamboat's three 
livery barns, Roper's Central, right 
where this hotel stands. He sold out 
in 1926, but I kept one team and 
drove them to school every day. No 
later than November you'd jack up 
your car on blocks and forget it until 
May. No way you could travel but 
horse and sleigh." 

Although the dancing and talk went 
on till the small hours, everybody was 
out at the fairgrounds the next after- 
noon by one o'clock. The same could 
not be said for the sun. During the night 
temperatures had dropped to 30° be- 
low, and at 1 :30 it was about 6° with a 
stiff breeze. These people who normally 
are phlegmatic about cold were hopping 
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up and down and complaining energet- 
ically to warm themselves, their weath- 
ered faces alarming shades of purple and 
red. Auctioneer Darwin Lockhart need- 
ed a lot of cajoling to heat up interest 
in the Calcuttas. 

But the best races, grouped at the be- 
ginning of the program, matched the fast- 
est times of the first day and were so 
hotly contested that they rekindled ex- 
citement. Toomer's reformed bucking 
horses beat Baker by one-hundredth of 
a second in a time of 23.08, the best of 
the championships. Bub Mat hisen's sor- 
rels scrambled past Joe France 24.02 to 
24.08. Red Mathisen, going off as an un- 
derdog to Sanford, was clocked in ex- 
actly the same time, 23.98. Only the 
photo-finish camera showed Mathisen 
the winner. 

After that, until Clarence Wheeler up- 
set Chivers in the last race, cups of hot 
chili and coffee from the Kiwanis con- 
cession were a great help. But as the 
last teams were slipped out of their tugs 
and loin straps and walked, breath 
steaming in the zero cold, men with hun- 
dreds of miles of icy road to drive lin- 
gered surprisingly long. The romance of 
runners on squeaking snow and the muf- 
fled hooffalls of dark horses gliding over 
smooth whiteness seemed to hold them. 
Despite the occasional wheels and bi- 
cycle banana seats and oil-drum origin 
of some of the cutters much of the scene 
was out of old lithographs and brought 
to mind what British Writer George 
Makepeace Towle saw w hen he described 
an American w inter: "On some cold No- 
vember morning you wake up to hear, 
in every direction, hundreds of liquid 
tinkling bells. You glance out of your 
bedroom window; the earth is clothed, 
the houses are mantled with a heavy 
feathery crust of snow, and hither and 
thither arc jingling sleighs, the w hips are 
lustily cracking, the horses themselves 
feel the infection in the air, and run brisk- 
ly, jumping and bounding as if they too 
rejoiced that the snow had come. Sleighs 
of every sort and size; shell-shaped 
sleighs, lavishly adorned, brass-rimmed; 
heavy square sleighs, full of buffalo robes 
and wrappers: sleighs which are but carts 
on runners, in one cf which your milk- 
man dashes up, and from which he brings 
out his long tin can . . . great excur- 
sion sleighs, painted gaudily and with 
quaint figureheads. . . ." 

And cutters, racing. end 


The shape of things to come. 


Prediction 

The Volkswagen Beetle will be around 
for years to come. 

Prediction 

Someone else somewhere will intro- 
duce a new economy car and there will 
be lots of excitement. 

Prediction 

The excitement will die down. 


Prediction 

As in the past, people who own old 
Volkswagens will trade them in for new 
Volkswagens because (we guess) they like 
Volkswagens. 

Prediction 

Our engineers will continue to improve 
the way the car works and our stylists will 
continue to be frustrated. 


Prediction 

Sometime in 1972, the Beetle will 
become the most popular single model 
automobile ever mode in the world, by- 
passing the Model T Ford with production 
of over 15 million vehicles. 

Prediction 

We won't let that last pre- 
diction go to our heads 



GOREN’S CHRISTMAS QUIZ 



WHAT'S 
THE 
SCORE 
SO FAR? 


Bidding in port-score situations is one of the most difficult areas to master 
in bridge. Even the experts disagree on procedural tactics. The proper 
action often depends upon the caliber of the opposition, not to mention 
your partner, so the plain fact is that many decisions call for individual 
judgment rather than rules. Indeed, if there is any one hard-and-fast rule, 
it is: beware of axioms (a bid over game is always a slam try; an opening 
two bid is not forcing if if is enough for game). These rarely hold true. This 
quiz, which assumes that the competition is more or less equal, is designed 
to test your bidding judgment in some of the more frequently encountered 
part-score situations. Score 75 to 100 and you will win this game, and no 
doubt many others. Earn 50 or more and your part scores will still help 
you toward a profit. Below 50 you may be better off with a new game 
plan. On each of the following hands you are South, holding the cards 
shown under the scoring and bidding conditions described. How do you bid? 








ANSWERS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 


GOREN'S QUIZ continued 


THE ANSWERS 

1 2 NT-7 :»-3 1 NT-2 24-1 

With a clear score, your point count 
would be subpar (22 points, minimum) 
even for a nonforcing opening bid of 
two no trump. But the requirements may 
be shaded with a part score, and here a 
mild overbid at the outset can prevent 
all sorts of headaches later on. Note, 
too, that your bid over game is not nec- 
essarily a slam try. Partner can pass, re- 
spond weakly or move cautiously to- 
ward slam. One diamond might be 
passed out. or it might leave you with a 
rebidding problem. One no trump is 
more likely to trap a strong partner than 
a weak opponent. And although the re- 
quirements for opening a strong (forc- 
ing) two bid may also be lowered slight- 
ly with a part score, opening with two 
diamonds on this hand would be too 
long a stretch. 

2 It— 6 pass— 2 

Light opening hands shouid nol be 
passed when you are the first to speak 
for your side. You would prefer to have 
greater strength in the majors, but it is 
better to bid than to pass in the os- 
trichlike hope that the opponents will 
fail to discover a major-suit fit if they 
have the balance of power. By bidding, 
you will also take the strain off partner, 
who may decide, with a minimum open- 
ing in fourth seat, to toss it in if you 
pass. Finally, it is usually safer to open 
than to try to compete later. 

3 pass-6 1 NT-3 2 4-1 

Any bid at this point may lead partner 
to count on you for strength you don’t 
own. Your best chance to buy the con- 
tract — and your game — for three dia- 
monds is to pass initially. One no trump 
is not a contract you want to play, but 
if you bid it. the chances are that part- 
ner will not stop short of the 60 points 
you need to convert your partial. You 
hope he will not rebid two spades; you 
can pass two hearts or remove from two 
clubs to two diamonds. The award for 
an immediate two-diamond bid is for 
bravery. 

4 44-7 64-4 4NT-3 54-1 pass-minusl 
Here partner’s bid over score is clearly 
a slam try. Your hand is supermaximum 
(with a clear score, you would have 
opened one club rather than one no 


trump because your count is 19 points, 
including distribution). By cue-bidding 
your high-card strength now you may 
pave the way to a grand slam that you 
w-ill surely miss if you leap directly to 
six hearts. Four no trump might be mis- 
taken for a no-trump raise and passed 
by partner. Five hearts is overly timid 
but certainly better than a pass, which 
receives a one-point demerit. 

5 2 NT— 6 3*— 2 pass— minus 1 
The fact that partner already has bid 
enough for game is no excuse for you 
to pass. Besides, even though partner 
may have been shading, an opening two 
bid in a suit is always forcing, so you 
must respond at least once. In this case, 
a conservative two-no-trump response 
is better than a positive answer in a 
weak suit. Thereafter, if partner rebids 
in either minor, your hand will be worth 
a move toward slam. 

6 24-6 pass— 2 1 NT— 0 

Partner might consider your two-heart 
response as a mi)d Siam try, but if he 
does make a move in that direction, a 
three-heart sign-ofT should be safe. As 
for a pass, your defensive values are mea- 
ger, so you must try to deter the op- 
ponents from outbidding you. If your 
side fails to make two hearts, a score of 
minus 100 may still be a kind of vic- 
tory. One no trump would get a minus 
score from me except that it could have 
some value in keeping the opponents 
quiet. A contract of one no trump, how- 
ever, is likely to be inferior to two hearts. 

7 pass— 6 2 NT— 1 double— minus 1 
Partner is presumably short in spades 
and well aware that two spades will give 
the opponents the rubber, yet he has 
failed to act. The opponents may have 
the rest of the deck, so any move you 
make can be disastrous. If your nature 
will not let you sell out, a bid of two no 
trump, suggesting a minor suit contract, 
is far better than a double begging part- 
ner to bid “the other major.’’ 

8 3*— 7 pass— 3 double-1 
Although it is logical to double a con- 
tract you think the opponents cannot 
make, there is no chance that this hand 
will be played in two clubs. To double 
in this position is to call for a lead or 
to suggest a sacrifice if partner has help 
for clubs. But you don’t want a club 
lead against a spade or heart contract, 


nor do you need help from partner to 
play a club contract. A pass earns a high- 
er reward because it gives the opponents 
no warning of your freak distribution 
to help them play the hand — and you 
can always bid later if the occasion de- 
mands. An immediate bid of three clubs, 
however, is descriptive of your hand. It 
warns partner not to expect defensive 
power, and it may also help to uncover 
a profitable save. 

9 24-6 1 NT-2 pass-1 

A bid of a new suit is not forcing when 
the score will complete a game. There- 
fore, you do not need 10 points or more 
to respond at the two level. Instead, such 
a bid promises strength in the suit rath- 
ei than overall strength. One no trump 
gets more credit than a pass, if only be- 
cause it may keep the opponents from 
bidding, but its reward is small because 
it may also leave you in an unmakeable 
contract. The award for a pass is for five- 
card majorites who, knowing that part- 
ner has opened with no fewer than five. 
hearts, prefer to warn him of defensive 
weakness so that he will not double the 
opponents later on. 

10 1 NT-6 pass-2 14-1 

One spade earns the lowest award here 
because it is not forcing and may land 
you in the wrong spot. One no trump 
gets the highest score because it should 
produce a better contract. A pass, de- 
spite your nine points, may leave part- 
ner in an awkward one-heart contract. 
However, a pass rates some credit be- 
cause it also baits a trap that may snare 
unwary opponents. 

11 double-6 3 NT-2 44/4 4-1 
This is the kind of golden opportunity 
that arises when the opponents overreach 
themselves in trying to convert a part 
score. Unless partner has doubled on a 
distributional dishrag, you should collect 
anywhere from 500 to 1 . 100 points. Three 
no trump also gets an award because if 
there is a game your way it should be 
at that contract, since partner must have 
spades. The minor suit bids get a point 
merely to value them in relation to an 
unthinkable pass. 

12 1 NT-6 »-3 2 NT-1 
Partner has passed so hopes of slam are 
dim, but you might as well seize the op- 
portunity to set a trap for opponents 
who may rush in where angels fear to 
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No one can take the ultimate weight of decision-making off your shoulders. But the more you know 


•3* V/2V* 



ibout how things really are, the lighter the burden will be. 


Not just data, reality. 




We went to great extremes 
to bring you 
a great motor oil. 



HAVOLINE 


, super premium 

Temperature motor 0 



Our Havoline Super Premium 
All Temperature Motor Oil is designed 
to lubricate and protect your car's engine 
without thickening, even under 
the most extreme conditions. Such as high- 
temperature, heavy-load, high-speed 
driving. 

And when we tested Havoline 



at the other extreme ... — 30°F . . it was sti 1 1 
flowing. Of course Havoline Super Premium 
protects against rust, wear, and sludge 
deposits. And, it will also protect 
anti-pollution devices better than 
ever, helping to minimize ’’smog" emissions. 

From one extreme to the other, 
Havoline's the motor oil you can really trust. 


Trust Texaco to hove the right products for your car. 





Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 


Also gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain, Itching in Such Tissues. 


GOREN’S QUIZ continued 

tread. Opening with one heart assumes 
a needless risk in that partner may pass. 
Opening with two no trump is both un- 
wise and unwarranted with a passed part- 
ner, but it is better than two hearts, so 
one point is awarded in recognition of 
that fact. 

13 pass-6 14-3 14-1 

When partner has passed, you should 
not open minimum third or fourth hands 
in part-score situations, especially when 
you lack the master suit, spades. If you 
must bid, your long suit is preferred; 
however, you should not expect to re- 
bid anything but one no trump if part- 
ner responds one spade. 

14 double-6 34-1 

You must compete, and you will be much 
better off if you find partner's best suit 
at once, as you will when he responds 
to your double. Three diamonds risks 
losing the heart suit, or even a fit in 
clubs, but at least it is better than a 
pass, which merits no reward in these 
circumstances. 

15 44—7 3 NT-4 4 NT-2 pass-1 
The most important card in your ex- 
cellent hand is the king of diamonds, 
and by letting partner know that you 
have it and that you are interested in 
slam you will be setting him on the right 
track. Three no trump is also a forward- 
going bid, with the added advantage that 
it will not penalize partner if his three- 
diamond rebid was a slight stretch to 
score the 60 you need. Four no trump 
is too much of a take-charge bid in the 
event that partner is stretching. And 
finally, a pass is preferable to a rebid of 
three hearts, which might land you in 
the soup on a hand that should land 
you in gravy. 

16 44-6 34-3 54 — 2 44-1 

In part-score situations, bids past the 
game level should tend to be conservative 
rather than aggressive. In this case, part- 
ner has shown some interest in slam 
and you should confirm that interest. 
Four hearts is a mild forward-going 
move indicating that your hearts are bet- 
ter than your spades. If your two aces 
will be enough to produce a slam, part- 
ner can use Blackwood to find out about 
them. For you to use Blackwood, how- 
ever, would be as inappropriate in de- 
scribing your values as a pass would be 
inaccurate. end 
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Doctors have found a remarkably suc- 
cessful medication that actually helps 
shrink swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
when infected and inflamed. And it 
does more. In many cases it gives relief 
for hours from pain and itching in 


these tissues. Tests by doctors proved 
this true in many cases. 

The medication used in these tests 
was Preparation H. And no prescrip- 
tion is needed for Preparation H . 
Ointment or suppositories. 



PEOPLE 


Avery Brundage would certainly 
disapprove, but a group of coun- 
terculture folk, headed by poet 
Allen Ginsberg and French phi- 
losopher Jean-Paul Sartre, are 
putting together their own ver- 
sion of the Olympics for Mu- 
nich next summer. They're call- 
ing it, predictably, the Anti- 
Olympics, and it will feature 
competitions like drawing lines 
in sand, housewifery and some- 
thing called "uncensorcd hap- 
penings.” Meanwhile, the orga- 
nizers are planning to assign a 
film crew to the real Olympics 
to shoot a movie based on the 
"exhaustion, nervous break- 
downs and attacks of hysteria" 
surrounding that event. (Sigh.) 

♦ This is American golf pro Lee 
Elder in Nairobi, showing a Ma- 
sai tribesman how a golf club 
works. When he was finished, 
the tribesman showed Elder how 
to throw one of the spears they 
use to hunt with. That bit of cul- 
tural exchange over, Elder con- 
tinued an African exhibition 
tour that culminated with a 




match against Gary Player in 
South Africa, where — in sport 
at least — apartheid is beginning 
to show its age. 

The cows came home for Bob- 
by Hull last week. Actually, the 
391 polled Hereford cattle, of 
which the Chicago Black Hawks’ 
left wing is a prime breeder, were 
sold in two days at the H. and 
H, Ranch, located in Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, for a whopping 
$303,310. 

Police Captain Nilson Madureira 
of Rio de Janeiro supervises the 
hiring of street cleaners. Before 
an applicant is accepted for the 
job, he must pass a physical fit- 
ness and attitude test that in- 
cludes climbing a 20-foot rope, 
running a mile in 12 minutes 
and jogging 100 yards with an- 
other man on his back. All this 
is to prove that the man is keen 
for the job. At present there arc 
about 1,000 vacancies for street 
cleaners. 

We all know the routine when 
President Nixon gets excited over 
an athlete. He makes a phone 
call. After Italian President Giu- 
seppe Saragat watched Sandro 
Mazzola star in a soccer game 
for Intcrnazionalc di Milan re- 
cently, he decided to pin a medal 
on him, making him a Com- 
mander of the Order of Merit 
of the Italian Republic. That 
made Milan, the rival team from 
across town, very angry. Politics 
being politics, President Saragat 
decided to pin the same medal 
on their captain, Gianni Rivera. 
That got Mazzola pretty riled, 
and now he wants to be made a 
Grand Official of the Republic. 
We don't know where it will all 
end, but maybe next time Sa- 
ragat will just pick up the phone. 

The Greek government's preoc- 
cupation with good grooming is 
worthy fodder for psychologists. 
Remember when they banned 
the miniskirt? Well, just before 


the Greek soccer team lost a tele- 
vised game to England early this 
month, the president of the 
Greek Soccer Foundation, 
George Dedes, sent barber Dem- 
etrios Voutsalis to the team's 
hotel to trim locks and shorten 
sideburns. The barbering pro- 
vided an unexpected dividend, 
according to one Greek TV 
watcher. It helped distinguish 
the Greek players from the long- 
haired English on black-and- 
white sets. 

® You've heard of throwing the 
baby out with the bath water. 
Well, meet Jockey Bob Breen, 
who was left holding the han- 
dle when he gave apprentice 
Richard Warnken his traditional 
drenching for his first win at 
Tropical Park in Miami last 
week. Warnken ended up with 
the bucket as well as the water. 

Little Martha Muskic, 13-year- 
old daughter of campaigning 
Senator Edmund Muskie and an 
avid pro football fan, went along 
with her father recently to a 
fund-raising clambake in Key 
Biscayne, F|a. and found herself 
checked into the same hotel as 
the Baltimore Colts. There went 
the clambake. Martha canceled 
out, happily stationed herself 
near the hotel lobby elevators 


for a good part of the day and 
was suitably rewarded with 28 
Colt autographs. 

The Patriots honored their for- 
mer field-goal kicker, Gino Cap- 
pcllctti, by retiring his jersey 
(No. 20) between halves of a re- 
cent game in Foxboro, Mass. 
Nice ceremony, To top it off they 
gave Cappcllctti a new station 
wagon. When Cappcllctti went 
to drive home after the game, 
he found some souvenir freak 
had retired his oi NO-20 license 
plates as well. 

Those wedding bells aren’t 
breaking up that old gang of 
his. When Richard Barton, an 
Ottumwa (Iowa) schoolteacher, 
learned that the YMCA Flag 
Football League in which he 
plays had chosen his wedding 
day for the championship game, 
he called a nifty audible at the 
line. He and his bride, Pamela 
Anderson, took their vows dur- 
ing halftime, right on the field. 
The best man was Gordon Sla- 
ter, a back; another teammate, 
a former Drake tackle named 
Gene Schultz, now a justice of 
the peace, performed the cere- 
mony. If the bride was non- 
plussed, too bad. "I'm a foot- 
ball nut," said Barton. “She’ll 
have to learn to live with that." 
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How I learned 
to relax and 
enjoy my drives. 

by Lee Trevino 


Step 1 . 1 widened my stance. 
Step 2. 1 began approaching the 
course in a Dodge Monaco. 
Amazing how relaxed I felt riding 
around in a big comfortable car 
with Torsion-Quiet Ride. 
Especially with power steering, 
power front disc brakes, 
and automatic transmission 


as standard equipment 

If you want to save some 
green and still get extras such as 
air conditioning, vinyl roof, 
AM/FM radio, automatic speed 
control, reardefogger, and 
three-speed wiper. Dodge is 
offering specially equipped 
Monacos with all this, and more. 


and giving you half off the sticker 
price of the air conditioning. 

The styling, the equipment, 
the room, and the ride. They're 
what make Monaco my bag. Why 
not see your Dodge Dealer and 
find out how reasonably you can 
ride around in a big luxury car— 
a 1972 Monaco. 



Dodge. 
Depend on it. 





If you think all menthols taste alike, 
try the taste of extra coolness. 
Come all the way up to KGDL. 






18 mg. "tar," 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71. 



rodeo / Jerry Kirshenbaum 


In their travels from one dusty West- 
' ern town to the next, rodeo cowboys 
provide high entertainment for uncertain 
return. They routinely endure trials of 
the kind that Larry Mahan, the sport's 
premier performer, suffered last Septem- 
ber in Ellensburg, Wash. Riding a bare- 
back bronc, Mahan was bucked rudely 
into the air, his hand catching in the 
horse's rawhide rigging as he came dow n. 
Outsiders sometimes protest that rodeo 
is cruel to animals, which must have 
struck Mahan as ironic once the horse 
stopped dragging him like a rag doll 
along the hard ground. 

The accident left Mahan with a broken 
leg, ending at least momentarily his re- 
markable domination of competitive 
rodeo. Not only had he won the all- 
around cowboy championship an un- 
precedented five straight years, but he 
had pretty well wrapped up the title on 
each occasion even before arriving in 
Oklahoma City for cowpunching's tradi- 
tional windup, the National Finals 
Rodeo. With Mahan hobbling on a cane 
as this season ended, the outcome was 
necessarily different. Flocking to the 
Oklahoma Fairgrounds Arena for 10 
performances in nine days, rodeogoers 
chomped on their caramel apples, polite- 
ly applauded oratory to the effect that 
cowboys never burn their draft cards — 
"the last of the rugged individualists" 
one speaker called them — and scarcely 
gave Mahan a second thought as a cou- 
ple of young hands named Phil Lyne and 
Bob Berger staged a guns-blazing show- 
down for all-around cowboy of 1971. 

The idea being that this was more 
sport than Wild West show, the rodeo 
had no trick roping and the like, hardly 
a casual omission in a city that has named 
all sorts of things, from its airport to a 
barbershop, after Will Rogers. Cowgirls, 
done up in sequins and crushed velvet, 
competed on horseback for the women's 
barrel racing championship while the 
band played De Comptown Races , but 
the boys generally shunned fancy duds 
in favor of workaday denim. This 
helped make for a businesslike atmo- 
sphere, as befits a sport that determines 
its champions on the cold-eyed basis of 
who wins the most cash. 

The one who led coming into Okla- 
homa City, with 544,905 in winnings, 


And they laid it on the Lyne 
at the O. C. corral 


Two former college rodeo hands battled to the last of a long year 
and then a calf-ropin’ Texan won the title of best all-around cowboy 



BOB BERGER (LEFT) TOOK A BEATING FROM THE BULLS, THE BRONCS AND PHIL LYNE 


was the 24-year-old Lyne, a pale, stur- 
dy Texan whose command in the ring 
belied the fact that he was only in his 
third year on the professional trail. A 
fellow who learned to rope and ride on 
his family's 2,000-acre cattle ranch south 
of San Antonio, Lyne regards his no- 
madic life in rodeo as temporary. "All 
this travel poops a boy out," he says, 
his voice edged with appropriate wea- 
riness. "But the good thing is, you’re 
your own boss. Being a cowboy beats 
being a welder or a cook; for me, it 
does, anyway. I figure I'll maybe stick 
with this a couple, three years and then 
go back to ranching." 

Like others trying to make it on the 


cowboy circuit. Lyne competes in 100 or 
more rodeos a year, receiving no guar- 
antees or salary and paying all expenses, 
including entry fees, out of his pocket. 
The National Finals, open to the 15 big- 
gest winners in each of rodeo's six stan- 
dard events, gives the leaders one last op- 
portunity to flesh out their earnings for 
the year. Lynequalified in calf ropingand 
bull riding, and he needed to pick up ad- 
ditional prize money to avoid being cut 
down by Berger, whose $42,728 in win- 
nings put him uncomfortably close. Ber- 
ger had the benefit of being on familiar 
sod for the finals. He lives 18 miles down 
the road in Norman, where his wife Dar- 
ann is studying journalism at the Univer- 
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No-fault auto insurance 
are for it, shouldn’t 

Some people say no-fault is the answer to all the 
auto insurance problems. Everything from the high 
costs to the length of time it can take to collect a claim. 

Some people say no-fault is the answer to nothing. 

Several states already have it. 

Several more are considering making it law. 

We happen to think that, while no-fault is a good 
place to begin, there are a great many more things 
that should be done. 

However, knowing what you think of insurance 
companies— and knowing that some of you may find 
it a bit hard to believe that any insurance company 
could be for anything that could lower rates and 
make claims easier to collect— we’d like to do some- 
thing better than give you our opinion. 

We’d like to supply you with enough information 
to have your own opinion. (After all, it is your money 
that’s at stake.) 

So if you call or write The Travelers Office of 
Consumer Information, well send you out a simple 
explanation of no-fault. As unbiased as we can make it. 

Well tell you what major no-fault insurance plans 
have been passed or are being considered. 


If insurance companies 
you be against it? 

Well tell you how the various plans are supposed 
to work. 

We’ll tell you what problems they could solve 
and what problems they can’t possibly solve. 

And, of course, we’ll tell you what we think 
ought to be done. 

Then you can make up your own mind. Before 
your state legislators make up theirs. 

And if you have any less lofty questions on your 
mind— or any problems— our Office of Consumer 
Information will do its best to help you with them too. 

Call toll-free weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern Time 
( 800 ) 243 - 0191 . 

Call collect from Connecticut 277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, to The Travelers 
Office of Consumer Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Meerschaum- 
lined pipe offer 
from Paladin 


Get a $5.95 value Meerschaum-lined 
briar pipe for only $3.00. Imported briar. 
Vulcanite rubber mouthpiece. 

We’ll also send you a full FREE pouch of 
Paladin Blackcherry Pipe Tobacco. 



It only tastes expensive. 
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able /<> MEERBOWL (no stamps please), along 
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<U.S. Postal Regulations require use of ZIP Code I 
Manufacturer's guarantee packed with each 
pipe. Offer void where prohibited or otherwise 
restricted by law. offer expires December 31, 
1972. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


RODEO continued 

siiy of Oklahoma while trying to crack 
the pulp-Western market by writing sto- 
ries with titles like Indian Em'ly and John 
Smith, Town Tamer. 

More seasoned than Lyne, having 
placed third in the all-around cowboy 
race in 1970. the 26-ycar-old Berger did 
well enough this year to become the only 
cowboy other than Mahan ever to qual- 
ify for the finals in three events. That 
gave him one more crack at the week's 
loot than Lyne. but the fact that it was 
the three riding events in which he qual- 
ified — bull, bareback and saddle bronc — 
assured him of a rough week. Mahan 
had competed in the same combination 
of events but he is of sterner stuff than 
Berger — a slight 135-pound fellow with 
choirboy features who docs a creditable 
imitation atop a high bucking bull of a 
twig in a tornado. 

Berger's punishment began on open- 
ing night when he came out of the gate 
astride a bareback bronc whose antiso- 
cial tendencies were immediately appar- 
ent. The horse swerved in one direction 
and Berger, hat flying and chaps flop- 
ping, went hurtling in another, wrench- 
ing his left elbow in the spill. The 
next day he suffered a bruised foot when 
a saddle bronc toppled onto him, and 
on Friday, as the rodeo neared its cli- 
max, he very ably rode a bull — its name 
was Sue— only to fracture his left hand 
while tumbling off at the end after 
the buzzer. *'Do you want to ride tomor- 
row, Bobby?" the doctor asked while 
examining the X rays that night. Berger, 
holding an ice pack to his swollen hand 
in the emergency room of the Baptist 
Memorial Hospital, looked up with wide 
eyes and nodded. 

With his hand in a cast, Berger con- 
tinued to spur on ornery animals on Sat- 
urday afternoon, the cheers of his fel- 
low Oklahomans urging him to stick with 
it. But the little man's medical prob- 
lems became ridiculous when he was 
thrown again in that session, spraining 
his right wrist and suffering a possible 
fractured toe. After that he was so lame 
and halt — he could hardly get his boot 
on — that he passed up three rides. Still 
the battered cowboy returned, competing 
in three events in the final performances 
despite bruises and bandages on liter- 
ally every limb. 

''I’m just trying to keep myself to- 
gether," Berger said, his agonies writ- 
ten on his boyish face. Remarkably, 
though, he still had a mathematical 
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chance of overtaking Lyne going into 
that final day. 

For all his ailments throughout the 
rodeo, Berger had lasted the prescribed 
length of lime — eight seconds in bull and 
bareback riding and nine in saddle 
broncs — often enough to keep the pres- 
sure on Lyne. He won S477 with a first 
in bull riding one night, pocketed S298 
for a second-place tie in saddle bronc 
another, added SI 19 here and $59 there. 
But Lyne, relaxing between rounds with 
a chaw in his cheek, was coolly going 
about the business of adding to his own 
dollar total, his strongest bull rides or 
fastest calf-roping clockings always 
seeming to occur whenever Berger be- 
gan edging close. "The only way Bobby 
is frail is his looks and that's deceiv- 
in'," Lyne said of his rival. "He could 
get hot and win this whole thing.” In con- 
trast to Berger, the Texan’s most se- 
rious complaint was a mild cold. 

The one certainty was that rodeo 
would be getting a champion, whether 
it turned out to be Lyne or Berger, from 
the ranks of cowboys’ new breed. Both 
men attended college on rodeo schol- 
arships. Berger graduating from Cal Poly 
and Lyne lacking just six credits for a 
degree from Sam Houston State. Ber- 
ger pilots his own single-engine Coman- 
che painted in bumblebee yellow and 
black, while Lyne is now taking flying 
lessons. Each is following the lead of 
Mahan, who has been traveling to ro- 
deos for years in his own plane. As the 
sport's glamour boy, Mahan supple- 
ments his prize winnings by endorsing 
products as disparate as saddles and 
swimwear; it provides substantial income 
and Berger and Lyne have lately been 
coming in for similar fringe benefits. 

A few grizzled, rough-and-tumble 
boys are still around but the world of 
tax consultants and business deals is clos- 
ing in. With the sport’s annual atten- 
dance at 25 million, the Denver-based 
Rodeo Cowboys Association, represent- 
ing 3,000 professionals, has just nego- 
tiated a promotional tie-in with Winston 
cigarettes, and there has been talk of try- 
ing to corral some of that good net- 
work TV money. Concerned with ro- 
deo's image, association officials spent 
part of their time at the finals grum- 
bling about the salty language and nu- 
dity in J. W. Coop, a new Cliff Rob- 
ertson movie featuring real-life cowboy 
Dennis Reiners. The world premiere, 
held in Oklahoma City during the ro- 
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When the thought is genuine, 
the gift should be. 

Dewar’s “ White Label” 


They say there are a thousand ways 
to make Scotch whisky. They say. 

There’s a little corner of the world 
that doesn’t agree. It’s the town of 
Perth, on the banks of Scotland’s 
River Tay. That’s where they make 
Dewar’s “White Label.” 


The men of Perth will tell you that 
authentic Scotch whisky has to be 
made where the air is chill and pure, 



and the water is cold. And that is the^ 
air and water of Perth. 


They will tell you that authentic 
Scotch whisky comes only when fine 
single whiskies are brought from the 
hills and glens of Scotland and al- 
lowed to sleep like bairns in their own 
snug vats to the day of full maturity. 
And that is the way of Dewar’s. 
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you how each 
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Does he remember them all? It is 
said that he does. 

Small wonder then that the good 
red-bearded Scots of Perth show a 
bit of honest wrath when somebody 
tries to tell them there are a thou 
sand ways to make authentic 
Scotch whisky. 

Small wonder they consider 
their Dewar’s “White Label” 
the authentic Scotch of today. 

And want you to know it. 

jduthentic. 

Dewar’s never varies. 
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Chantilly 
can shake her 
world. 



Quelques Fl curs 
T he beginning of a 
beautiful fast. 


deo, was marred when Reiners, who also 
recently appeared on television’s Dating 
Game (“Do you like to horse around?” 
he inquired of one bachelorette), was 
banged up in an auto accident on his 
way to the theater. The injury caused 
him to miss two days of competition at 
the rodeo, a case of poor timing rough- 
ly equivalent to contracting laryngitis 
at La Scala. 

Certainly traffic accidents were super- 
fluous; there was enough mayhem in the 
ring, where bucking stock bearing suit- 
ably menacing names like Widow Maker 
and Crazy One were exacting a nightly 
toll of casualties. The roughest, rankest 
bull at the finals was generally conced- 
ed to be a 7-year-old Charolais named 
00, an animal that had taken on some 
200 cowboys in its rodeo career and 
thrown them all. In the daily matchups 
of man and beast, three contestants 
wound up drawing 00, and Bobby Ber- 
ger was naturally one of them. It was 
not to be his lucky week. 

The other two cowboys were bucked 
off; Berger's turn came Thursday, the 
day before he broke his hand. When he 
recovered from the shock of drawing 
the dreaded animal, Berger said gamely, 
“Well, if I ride that bull, the judges 
ought to give me a good score." He 
then went out and became the first man 
to do so, stubbornly withstanding 00’s 
violent lurches before finally eating dirt 
at the very instant the eight-second buzz- 
er sounded. It was a grand moment, yet 
not so grand. Contending that the bull 
had not bucked with its usual vigor, the 
judges gave Berger a so-so score that 
put him out of the money for the night. 

But Berger received better marks on 
other bulls, grittily staying aboard nine 
of his 10 mounts, being bucked pain- 
fully off only on his final animal Sun- 
day. Besides winning $2,981 in daily prize 
money in his three specialties, he was 
the most consistent bull rider throughout 
the rodeo, which brought an additional 
payoff of $1,037. The total would have 
been enough to take the championship 
had Phil Lyne simply remained in the 
barns squirting tobacco juice on the 
ground. A versatile athlete who won 
money at one time or another this year 
in every event- something few cowboys 
have ever done — Lyne picked up $4,340 
in his two specialties, finally clinching 
the all-around cowboy title with a sec- 
ond place Sunday in calf roping. He 
also wound up as the biggest winner in 


that category on the 1971 rodeo circuit. 

Unlike most of his rivals, Lyne gen- 
erally competes in calf roping on bor- 
rowed horses, and it was on one of them 
that he provided probably the most dra- 
matic moment of the week. Anybody 
who can chase down a calf on horse- 
back and then rope and bind it in less 
than 12 or 13 seconds is generally con- 
sidered to have excelled. As Lyne wait- 
ed his turn during one performance, two 
of his competitors achieved successive 
times of nine seconds and 8.9 seconds, 
the latter the fastest clocking in the 13- 
year history of the National Finals rodeo. 
With third place seemingly the best he 
could hope for, Lyne calmly settled into 
his saddle and, rope coiled and ready in 
his hand, nodded to attendants for the 
chute to be opened. 

The calf rushed onto the arena floor 
with Lyne in close pursuit. The cowboy 
carved the air overhead with his spi- 
raling rope, then lowered the loop clean- 
ly over the calf’s head, bringing the an- 
imal to an abrupt, neck-jerking halt. He 
leapt down and gift wrapped it in a sin- 
gle motion. It had taken all of 8.5 sec- 
onds. Amazingly, the mark was equalled 
by another contestant, Oklahoman Bar- 
ry Burk, two days later. As Lyne re- 
turned to his horse, richer by $477 in 
first-place money for the night, the ex- 
cited announcer asked him to take a tri- 
umphal ride around the ring. He doffed 
his $100 beaver hat and rode instead 
for the exit. Asked later if he had de- 
clined to circle the ring out of shyness, 
he reflected a moment. “Sometimes I’m 
shy, and sometimes I’m not,” he said. 

Once all hands finished tucking the 
last cent of prize money into their Wran- 
glers or Levi’s or Lee Riders, depending 
on which brand a fellow had endorsed, 
Lyne's total for the year stood at $49.- 
245, Berger’s at $46,746. The very 
thought of such riches stirred pangs of 
anxiety in the man Lyne had succeeded 
as best all-around cowboy. Pausing on 
his way to a luncheon at the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, Oklahoma City’s 
biggest tourist attraction, Larry Mahan 
leaned on his cane and confided, “Just 
sitting around here like this can make 
you a little depressed." Aiming for next 
year's championship, Mahan expects to 
test his injured leg in a rodeo Jan. 1 in 
Odessa, Texas. Well, Phil Lyne is fixing 
to be there and Bobby Berger will prob- 
ably drag his broken body to Odessa, 
too. It should be a good test. end 
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pro skiing / Gwi/ym S. Brown 



The Spider who finally came in from the cold 


He used to race for play as an official U.S. team amateur, but now ex-Olympian Sabich races for fun and 


profit as a bright new star on the professional circuit. And what Is more, he's winning all the money 


into each course, it is suddenly evident passes under the bright yellow finish- 
that the racer on the left, whose row of linebannerwithasnapofhisheadtocon- 
flags is green, has swiveled his way into firm his six-yard victory. Thus did Vla- 

a slim lead over the skier on the right, dimir (Spider) Sabich win the slalom 

whose flags are gold. He lands an in- and giant slalom in the Samsonite Clas- 

stant before his rival. Over the last jump sic at Vail, Colo. And thus did Amer- 

and through the final few poles he con- ican professional ski racing kick off its 
tinues to increase his margin and finally third, and perhaps most critical, winter 
of pole-to-pole, side-by-side match race 
competition. 

The man-against-man pro circuit is 
the special baby of Bob Beattie, once 
the coach of the U.S. National Ski Team 
and now one of the sport’s most en- 
ergetic promoters. Beattie’s version of 
the pro tour got off to a fragile start 
two seasons ago when all he could pull 
together were three race weekends for 
$8,500 in prize money and an outfit called 
The International Ski Racers Associa- 
tion — composed almost entirely of Billy 
Kidd, the first American male ever to 
win a gold medal in the FIS World Cham- 
pionship, and some retread Austrians. 
Now the numbers have a healthier glow. 
Last year there were nine race meetings 
offering total prize money of $127,000. 
Kidd, after an autumn of exhausting ac- 
tivity on the ski promotional circuit, 
didn’t win a race. But while the tour 
lost Kidd, in spirit at least, it gained Sp 
bich, the charismatic young Californian 
whose slashing, joyous racing style is a 
reflection of his social life. Sabich 
brought a touch of glamour to the tour, 
dominated it as well and emerged from 
last winter as leading money winner with 
a total of $21,189. Not exactly Nick- 
laus, but not bad for openers. 

“It was such a relief to stop racing as 
an amateur," says Sabich. “I was fed 
up with the hypocrisy. Fed up with rac- 
ing against guys who were making $50,- 
000 a year, guys who had other people 
to wax their skis, sharpen their edges 
and who could go home when they got 
tired. I was too nervous trying to compete 
with what I thought were insufficient 

SPIDER'S TAKE: ONE RACE, $2,500. TWO RACES, $5,000. THE WEEKEND: $6,500 Weapons. NOW I have nO WOmeS.” 
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T he two skiers come out of their twin 
aluminum starting gates like fam- 
ished greyhounds and race into view high 
up on the slope, moving side by side 
through the two long rows of slalom 
poles. Halfway down, as they become 
momentarily airborne off the second of 
three small jumps that have been built 
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Alan Johnson, race car driver, 
talks about Porsche. 


"I drove nrvR>rsche 
to the track, 
raced it, 

then drove it home.' 

“Around 1958 I really 
wanted to get started in racing 
but I didn’t have very much 
money. So my wife and I saved 
our money— we had a Volks- 
wagen at the time— and we 
bought a 1958 Porsche 1600 
Speedster. 

We could only afford one 
car then, so we had to get up 
early the mornings of the races 
so we could get there with 
enough time to take of! the 
bumpers, the windshield, the 
top. ..before we started the race. 

Then, after the race we put 
back everything and drove our 
car home. 

That’s one of the best things 
about a Porsche. Its reliability. 

I needed a car that wouldn't 
break down in a race. I had to 
drive it to work the next day. 

And that's exactly what we did 
with our Porsche. 

Unfortunately, the days are 
gone when you could ride on 
the streets with a car ready for 
the track. Government legisla- 
tion has changed all that. To- 
day your car has to be equipped 
with all kinds of adaptions. For 
safety reasons mostly. The adap- 
tions make it illegal to drive 
on the street a car that is ac- 
ceptable for the track. 

But if it were possible to- 
day, as it was ten or twelve 
years ago, I don’t think any 
other car in the world would be 
better for both track and street 
than a Porsche.” 

PORSCHE" 

Porsche Audi- j division of Volkswagen. 


“One of the reasons I think Spider is 
now skiing better than ever is that a 
free spirit like him could never thrive 
under the regimentation you have on a 
national team,” says Kidd, an old friend 
from years together on the U.S. team 
and at the University of Colorado. “Now 
he does what he wants. He’s loose, he’s 
happy, he has freedom. And it shows in 
his skiing.” 

This year Sabich is back, obviously 
looser, happier and freer than ever. Kidd 
also is back, his own enthusiasm burn- 
ing brightly once again, and Beattie has 
hopes of adding some more stars to his 
roster once the Winter Olympics in Sap- 
poro have ended. ISRA membership is 
up to 100, and this year’s tour schedule 
calls for at least 12 race meetings and 
prize money of almost $300,000. 

Beattie has developed a new racing 
format keyed to slaloms and what he 
calls a dual challenge round of 16. This 
is head-to-head knockout competition 
conducted like a tennis tournament, and 
the field for this phase of each event is 
filled by the fastest 16 skiers from qual- 
ifying lime trials held earlier. Each match 
is decided over two heats on parallel 
and almost identical courses, 12 to 15 
feet apart, the contestants switching 
courses for the second heat. The racer 
who wins both heats, or compiles the 
largest overall winning margin by time, 
advances to the next round. The cours- 
es arc usually set on intermediate slopes, 
seldom more than 600 or 700 yards long, 
and the racers are visible to the spec- 
tators at the bottom for almost the en- 
tire run. The whole event, from the first 
round of 16 to the final match, can be 
run off within 90 minutes. It all makes 
for quick, compact spectating. 

“People can relate to two guys whip- 
ping down a mountainside trying to beat 
each other,” says Beattie. “After a cou- 
ple of rounds they also begin to iden- 
tify with special favorites.” 

“This is certainly the most exciting 
form of ski racing there is,” says Sa- 
bich. “For us as well as the spectators. 
You can see exactly what you have to 
do — which usually means go all out. If 
you finish second you’re through. So 
for the guy behind, things can get really 
wild. You start cutting corners and tak- 
ing chances because there’s always a way 
to go faster. Against a clock you wouldn't 
take that gamble." 

Races of this sort also present mul- 
tiple problems to the skiers. They must 
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learn how to get out of the starting gate 
extra fast, avoid collisions en route and 
cope with the jumps that Beattie inserts 
in each course. And an additional haz- 
ard was described at Vail by Jake 
Hoeschler, a former University of Col- 
orado running back and downhill ski- 
ing star who lost to Kidd in the first 
round of the giant slalom. 

“It’s hard to concentrate on your own 
course with another skier right next to 
you,” said Hoeschler, whose shaggy 
blond hair and bushy blond mustache 
make him look like a lion in goggles. 
“You listen for the other guy, as I did 
for Kidd. I lost my concentration, and 
suddenly I was flat on my face.” 

Despite the built-in gambles and 
thrills, the pro ski tour still faces par- 
lous times; no one has yet figured out 
how to draw meaningful income from 
paying spectators. Television coverage, 
with its fat fees, has been slow in com- 
ing. Beattie must therefore rely almost 
entirely on commercial sponsorships, 
and hustling them up is about as tough 
as trying to footp ack Mount Everest. 
“It's been a frantic scramble," he says. 
"Have you ever tried working with mir- 
rors? That’s us.” 

The skiing industry is currently in 
something of an overcrowded, unprof- 
itable state, and, except for backing a 
few individual skiers on the tour or even 
a few teams, it can’t be counted on to pro- 
vide much important help. “The indus- 
try in the U.S. is still pretty soft,” says 
Beattie. “It isn’t stable enough yet to 
be a major financer. We have to go out- 
side the business." 

Outside the business means Benson 
& Hedges 100‘s, the tobacco firm which 
is putting up close to SI 00,000 this year 
in prize money; Samsonite luggage and 
Colorado Magazine, who supplied the 
S20.000 purse offered at Vail; and Du 
Pont, which will support future races. 

In selling the tour, the sales pitch is 
not pegged strictly to exciting races and 
the crack skiers but also to its colorful 
personalities. There is Sabich, who flies, 
races motorcycles and figures that a night 
in which he hasn’t danced on at least 
one tabletop is a night wasted. Jim Lill- 
strom, Beattie’s P.R. man, also enjoys 
checking off some of the other char- 
acters. Norway’s Terje Overland is 
known as the Aquavit Kid for the bois- 
terous postvictory celebrations he has 
thrown. He’s also been known to pitch 
over a fully laden restaurant table when 
continued 
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Fine writing instruments mechanically guaranteed 
for a lifetime — from five to fifty dollars. 
Desk Sets from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. 
At better stores worldwide. 

CROSS' 


the spirits have so moved him. Then 
there is the poet, Duncan Cullman, of 
Twin Mountain, N.H., author of The 
Selected Heavies of Duncan Duck, pub- 
lished at his own expense, who used to 
travel the tour with a gargantuan, beard- 
ed manservant. And Sepp Staffler, a pop- 
ular Austrian, who plays guitar and sitar 
and performs nightly at different loung- 
es in Great Gorge, N.J. when he isn’t 
competing. The ski tour also has its very 
own George Blanda. That would be 
blond, wispy Anderl Molterer, the 40- 
year-old Austrian, long a world class 
racer and still competitive. 

Pro skiing’s immediate success, how- 
ever, seems to depend on an authentic 
rivalry building up between Sabich and 
Kidd, who are close friends but whose 
living styles are as diverse as snow and 
sand. Sabich is freewheeling on his skis as 
well as on tabletops. Kidd is thoughtful, 
earnest, a perfectionist. Spider has his fly- 
ing, his motorcycles and drives a Porsche 
91 1-E. Billy paints and now drives a Vol- 
vo station wagon. Spider enjoys the man- 
to-man challenge of the pro circuit, Billy 
harbors some inner doubts regarding his 
ability to adapt to it. 

"I’m not one of those competitive peo- 
ple who must win at everything at all 
cost — Ping-Pong, golf or whatever,” 
Kidd says. “It’s only true in skiing. Even 
then I’ve always felt that the most im- 
portant struggle is primarily to get the 
most out of myself, not just beat the 
other guy. This man-to-man racing 
doesn’t come naturally.” 

In Vail, Kidd — suffering slightly from 
flu and not yet competitively sharp — 
could progress no further than the quar- 
terfinals in either event. Again the week- 
end belonged to Sabich. Spider won the 
giant slalom, surviving a scare in the 
semifinals when Overland, with a sub- 
stantial lead, sailed too far off the final 
jump, missed a gate and was disqualified. 
In the slalom, Sabich survived another 
scare by Overland in the first round, 
but his protest against being called for 
missing a gate was upheld and he was 
able to sweep on through without the 
loss of another heat. This pair of vic- 
tories plus point total was worth 56,500. 

“Yes, Spider's the best right now,” 
agreed Kidd after the race, sipping a 
glass of rose, “but my ski technique is 
as good as it’s ever been, too. By Jan- 
uary I feel I’ll be competitive. That’s 
when you’ll sec what this tour can real- 
ly produce.” end 
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Contingent beneficiaries 
are those little items you deduct 
from your income tax. 



Not quite. At least where life insurance is concerned. 
A contingent beneficiary is a second person you 
can name to receive part or all of your life 
insurance money— in the event that the first person 
you name dies before you do. 

If the first person dies and you haven't named a 
contingent beneficiary, all the money from your 
policy will go into your estate. And perhaps not be 
inherited by the people you wanted to leave it to. 


Also, the dollar value of your policy could be 
reduced by heavier taxes and greater probate 
expenses. 

We're not in the business of selling life insurance. 
What we’re here for is to help you get all the 
information you need to talk to an agent with 
confidence and understanding. To insure that you 
and your family get the best possible protection. 
After all, that’s what life insurance is all about. 


I'd like a free copy of your 64-page booklet 
"Understanding Your Life Insurance." 

Name ... 

Address 

City State Zip 

Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 

277 Park Avenue. Dept. SI, New York, N.Y. 10017 



There is a dual relationship between the competitor and the 
spectator that brings our games and tests of skill into roaring, 
pulsing life. Neither party is a passive one, and through 
their /oint endeavor there arises the frenzy of enthusiasm that 
we associate with our grandest sporting moments. Indeed, 
sport produces for us an aura of mutual involvement, a Unking 
of the disparate in common cause that occurs with hurtful 
rarity in our fractionalized society. Here and on succeeding 
pages Photographer Mark Kauffman has captured his own 
evocation of this idea. The camera is the tool as he melds 
events and viewer in a pictorial presentation of some of 197Ts 
finest spectacles: the Indianapolis 500, the NBA playoffs, 
the U.S. Open, Texas vs. Oklahoma and a pennant chase. 
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When friends and neighbors get together, the 
talk often turns to the relative merits of cars, 
appliances, color TV and outdoor power equip- 
ment. That's one big reason why you're likely 
to see several Ariens Sno-Thros in the same 
residential area. An Ariens simply has more 
value, quality and dependability packed into 
it than any other snow thrower. Just ask 
your neighbor. But if he's not at home, see 


your Ariens dealer, he's in the Yellow Pages. 
Ariens two-stage Sno-Thros are available from 
4 H.P. to 7 H.P. in clearing widths of 20" to 
32". All have four speeds forward and reverse 
— except the 8 H.P. Manorway riding model, 
which has even more. 

Winter is coming and now's the time to get 
going with a rugged and efficient Ariens 
Sno-Thro. It's the neighborly thing to do. 



ARIENS COMPANY • BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the weak Dec. 6-13 


beat Eastern Michigan 14-3 in the Pioneer Bowl 
and host FLORIDA A&M battered Kentucky State 
27-9 in the Orange Blossom Classic. 


golf— JACK NJCKLADS sci a single-season mon- 
ey winning record of S244.490.S0 when he won the 
SI 50.0(10 Disney World Open in Orlando. Fla. by 
three strokes over Deane Beman. Lee Trevino fin- 
ished the year with earnings of S231. 201.97. Arnold 
Painter was third at S209.603.77. 


BOB GOALBY shot a nine-undcr-par 275 to edge 
George Archer by one stroke in the SI 30,000 Ba- 
hamas Open, the last PGA tournament of the year. 


BASKETBALL— NBA: Pacific leader Los Angeles 
extended its winning streak to a league record 21 
with a 104—95 victory over Atlanta, one more vic- 
tory than Milwaukee's 1970-71 mark. The Lakers 
ripped olT five wins in eight days as Guards Jerry 
West and Gail Goodrich totaled 306 points. The 
only tough game in the string was a 126-117 vic- 
tory in overtime against Phoenix as Goodrich 
pumped in seven of his 32 points in the last 2% min- 
utes of the extra period. Boston stayed a game 
ahead of New York in the Atlantic Division, thanks 
to a 105-97 victory over the Knicks, the Celtics’ 
first over New York in two seasons. Central Di- 
vision leader Baltimore w on only one of three games 
but still led second-place Cincinnati by half a game. 
Milwaukee, five games ahead of Chicago in the Mid- 
west. had a perfect week, beating Seattle 116-83, 
Boston 120-104 on Kareem Jabbar's career high 
55 points and Baltimore 107-101. 


ABA: Utah, the defending playoff champion, and 
runnerup Kentucky, who went the maximum sev- 
en games in the league finals, met for the second 
time this season as division leaders, and Utah won 
for the second time 104-100. The victory was not 
conclusive, however, because the Colonels were 
playing without starting Guard Darcl Carrier, who 
was sidelined eight weeks with a slipped disc. Utah's 
10 straight poinls in the fourth period made ihe 
difference in the game, played before a sellout crowd 
of 12.292 in the Salt Palace. The Stars then ex- 
tended their West Division lead to five games over 
Indiana by clipping Dallas 116-97 and New York 
109-82. while the Pacers split four games. The Col- 
onels stayed two games ahead of runner-up Vir- 
ginia as both teams won three of five. 


bridge — Italy's Blue Team, world champions from 
1957 through 1969. came out of retirement to de- 
feat the current World Champion Aces 338 in- 
ternational match poinls lo 254 in a $15,000. 140- 
board challenge affair billed as “The Match of the 
Century" in Las Vegas. 


hockey -Minnesota lost its five-point lead in the 
West Division and fell two points behind Chicago 
by dropping three games while the Black Hawks 
won three and lied one. The North Stars lost to Buf- 
falo 3-1 as rookie Craig Ramsay scored his first 
three NHL goals and fell to Toronto by the same 
score three nights later. Then rookie Guy Lalleur 
scored his first hat trick to give Montreal a 4-3 
win over the Stars. Meanwhile, Chicago blanked 
Los Angeles 7-0 for Gary Smith's second shutout, 
tied New York 2-2. topped Buffalo 3-1 on Stan Mi- 
kita's two goals and finally moved ahead of Min- 
nesota with a 3-1 win over Toronto. First-place 
New York moved one point ahead m the l.a'i 
with iwo wins and a tic as Montreal, despite vic- 
tories over Detroit and Minnesota, fell into a second- 
place lie wiih Boston, which knocked off three 
expansion teams. After blasting Vancouver 6-3 the 
Rangers traveled to Chicago, where the Black 
Hawks were unbeaten, and came from behind for 
the tie on Vic Hadficld's third-period goal. Goalie 
Gilles Villcmurc. whose 13-starl record is 10-1-2. 
followed with a 5-0 shuloul of Philadelphia. New 
York's GAG (Goal a Game) line — Jean Raiellc, 
Hadficld and Rod Gilbert added 19 poinls to its 
record-breaking pace. The line has totaled 1 37 points 

HORSE racing— FREETEX (S3) and EAGER EX- 
CHANGE 154.801 finished in u dead heat for first 
place m the $105,350 Heritage Slakes al Phila- 
delphia's Liberty Bell Park, the richest race in Penn- 
sylvania history. 

skiing -JACQUELINE ROUYIER or France won 
the women's downhill race in the Criterium of the 
hirst Snow in Val-d lscre. France bv .37 over Anne- 
Marie Procll of Austria wiih a time of 1:26.89 
■»cr the 2. 150-meter course. K AKI \CIIKA\/ 
of Ausiria beat countryman Heim Messner hy al- 
most three-tenths of a second for the men's title 
with a 2:06.58 over 3.298 meters. ERIK HAKER 
of Norway and ROSI MITTERMAIER of Ger- 
many took ihe special slaloms. 


football— AFC: With one week to go. BAL- 
TIMORE climbed atop the East Division, half a 
game ahead of Miami, with a 14—3 win over the Dol- 
pbms<pogr / 4i. KANSAS CITY whipped San Fran- 
cisco 26 17 in the Monday night TV game and 
ihen knocked oil' second-place Oakland 16-14 on 
Jan Stencrud's 10-yard field goal with I 34 remain- 
ing to win the Western Division title. Central cham- 
pion CLEVELAND edged New Orleans 2117 when 
Tackle Walter Johnson recovered Archie Manning's 
fourth-period fumble in the end zone for a touch- 
down. PITTSBURGH clinched second place by 
beating Cincinnati 21-13 as Terry Bradshaw came 
off the bench in ihe tm.i! quarter and threw two 
touchdown passes. Rookie John Riggins, who 
gained 91 yards overall plunged one yard for a TD 
in the third period to lift the NEW YORK Jets past 
New England 1 3-6. while SAN DIEGO walloped 
Denver 45-17 as John Hadl tossed four touchdown 
passes. HOUSTON defeated Buffalo 20-14, and the 
Bills, who have won only one game, were assured of 
the first pick in the NFL draft. 

NFC: MINNESOTA won the Central Division ti- 
tle. beating Detroit 29-10 on a safety, two field 
goals, a three-yard run. a 29-yard return of an in- 
tercepted pass for a TD and a recovered blocked 
field goal attempt in the end zone for another score. 
1 1 was Ihe most points the Vikings scored all sea- 
son. DALLAS, half a game ahead in the East, 
bashed the New York Giants 42-14 as Roger Stau- 
bach threw three touchdown passes, including an 85- 
yarder to Bob Hayes. 1 1 was the Cowboys' sixth 
straight win—all with Staubach at quarterback. 
Tom Dempsey kicked four field goals — the longest. 
54 yards— ill leading PHILADELPHIA lo a 19-7 
victory over St. Louis. Rookie John Brockinginn 
gained 63 yards lo become the first player to lop 
T.000 vards this season as GREEN BAY beat Chi- 
cago 31-10. SAN FRANCISCO stayed alive in the 


West 
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SWIMMING SHANE GOULD, the 15-year-old Aus- 
tralian who already held or shared lour women's 
world marks, bettered the 1.500-meter record by 
!8.6scconds wiih u lime of 17:00.6 in Sydney. 


n Paris. 

mileposts HIRED: As manager of the California 
Angels, DEL RICE. 49. replacing Lefty Phillips, 
who was fired two months ago. A catcher for five 
major league teams in 17 seasons. Rice was ihe 
first player in sign wiih the Angels when they were 
founded in I960. 

HIRED: JERRY CLAIBORNE. 43. as head fool- 
ball coach at Maryland, succeeding ihe dismissed 
R> y Lcsicr. Claiborne had a 61-39-2 record in 10 
seasons at Virginia Tech before becoming a Col- 

TRADED: Outfielder TED UHLAENDER. 32. 
by the Cleveland Indians to the Cincinnati Reds 
for Piieher MILT WILCOX. 21. 

TRADED: To the New' York Mels. Shortstop 
JEM FRfcGOSI. 29. hv the California Angels for 
Pilcher NOLAN RYAN. 24, and three from ihe 
Mels' Tidewater. Va. farm club: Pitcher Don 
Rose. 24. Catcher Francisco Estrada, 23, and 
Outfielder Leroy Stanton. 25. 

DIED: GEORGE D. WIDENFR. 82, one of the 
most honored figures in thoroughbred racing; al 
his Erdenheim Farm near Philadelphia. A breeder, 
owner and official. Widener also was chairman of 
the Jockey Club from 1950 to 1964. His horses 
raced from 1915 lo 1970. and in 1962 Wjdencr's 
Jaipur won both the Travers and Belmont Stakes. 


College: DELAWARE, the No. I -ranked small col- 
lege learn, trounced C. W. Post 72-22 to win us 
fourth straight Boardwalk Bowl in Atlantic City. 
The Blue Hens ground oul 621 yards cn route to 
their highest point total since 1915. TENNESSEE 
STATE won its third Rice Bowl in four appear- 
ances 26-23 over McNcesc Stale as Joe Gilliam 
threw three second-half touchdown passes in Ba- 
ton Rouge. The NAIA title went to LIVINGSTON, 
a 14-12 winner over Arkansas Tech in Birmingham. 
Elsewhere. BOISE STATE edged Chico Stale 32-28 
in the Camellia Bowl. CARSON-NEWMAN 
whacked Fairmont State 54-3 to win the Share 
Bowl. HOWARD PAYNE edged Cameron Slate 
16-13 in the Cowboy Bowl. LOUISIANA TECH 


CREDITS 

5— E'nejt Heminqwoy; 14 — Walter loots Jr..- 15, 
1 6 — Join locono.- 17— James Drake: 18-Jotwi lo 
cono <7;. Wallet loots Jr : 1 9 — Wolier loots Jr. ; 20 
Sliced y & lorn; 35 — Wolier loots Jr.. 38, 39 Topix 
131. Waller loots Jr., lone Slewort, Derek Boyes. 
Sheedy & long 121. 68 -Rich Clarkson: 82 -Mo- 
homed Amin. Keystone, AP; 85— lone Sieworl: 92- 
Curl IwasoUj 90* 1 07 — Mark Kauffman, 109-Ale*- 
oki-Sionhonson Siudlo 121. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



DEBBIE FIKE (left). 14, finished first in all- 
round competition, and her teammate Cindy 
EASTWOOD. 13. placed second as their KIPS 
gymnastics team of Lakewood, Calif, beat 10 
teams from Mexico and one from Guatemala 
to win the International Juvenile Gymnastics 
championships in Mexico City. Debbie took 
firsts in the uneven bars, balance beam and 
floor exercises and a fourth in vaulting; Cindy 
won the vaulting, finished second in the floor 
exercises and uneven bars and was fifth in the 
balance beam. 



BOB baker (left ). a junior quarterback at 
Upper Mcrion High School, King of Prussia, 
Pa., completed 189 of 308 passes for 3.028 
yards — all believed to be state single-season 
records — in a 12-game season. He threw 33 
touchdown passes as the Vikings compiled an 
I l-l record and won the championship in Phil- 
adelphia's Suburban No. I league. His favor- 
ite target, junior Split End bob Thomas. 
caught 92 passes— also considered a stale 
mark — for 1.432 yards and 18 touchdowns and 
ran for four more scores. 



PATRICIA CRAWFORD (left), 16, a junior at 
Timbcriinc High, Lacey, Wash., set records in 
the 100-yard backstroke (1:04.77) and 200 in- 
dividual medley (2:23. 19| at the State Invi- 
tational Swimming and Diving meet in Fed- 
eral Way. Her sister karen, 15, a sophomore, 
finished fourth in the 100-yard breaststroke 
and sixth in the 200 freestyle. Karen swam the 
butterfly leg and Patricia the backstroke as Tim- 
berlinc set a record of 2:01.3 in the 200-med- 
ley relay. The two scored or contributed to 
108 of the team's 154 sixth-place points. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


\A/r QT The referees were not whis- 
VVLU I tling Dixie at the Cable Car 
Classic in San Francisco, but South Caro- 
lina still won. During the final 2:51 of their 
first-round game against Santa Clara, the 
Gamecocks hit on 18 of 19 foul shots. Coach 
Frank McGuire called Santa Clara “the 
most physical team I've seen in 500 games. " 
Things were less physical in the champi- 
onship game, won by the Gamecocks 67-59 
from California, which missed two-thirds 
of its shots. 

UCLA overwhelmed two more weak op- 
ponents, Iowa Slate 1 10-81 and Texas A&M 
117-53. “They are tremendous,” said A&M 
Coach Shelby Metcalf. ‘‘I haven't seen any- 
thing like it, ever.” With Ron Riley amass- 
ing 40 points and 34 rebounds, USC beat 
Loyola 85-65 and Utah 79-67. 

"Playing the Aggies is like trying to win 
a train wreck," said a New Mexico assis- 
tant after 33 turnovers and a 94-79 loss to 
New Mexico State. Then the Aggies faced 
BYU at the new Marriott Center, which 
they may have mistaken for the world's larg- 
est bedroom instead of a gym. After speed- 
ing to a nine-point lead, the Aggies went 
into a state of scmi-somnambulancc, allowed 
the Cougars all sorts of fast breaks and 
lost 90-80 as BYU's Kresimir Cosic scored 
33 points. Cosic added 23 more points in a 
96-68 fast-break romp past Creighton. 

1. UCLA (4-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (3-1) 

North Carolina's Tar Heels 
came to Princeton in their blue 
blazers, then had the blue blazes beaten out 
of them 89-73. "It was the worst defense 
we have ever played," said Carolina Coach 
Dean Smith. That was largely because Ted 
Manakas and Brian Taylor found gaps in 
all the zone variations tried by the Tar Heels. 
George Karl and Steve Prcvis, Carolina's 
hustle-bustle guards, were outmancuvcrcd 
and oulscored ( 37-13) by the Tiger guards. 
Taylor, suffering from a cold, left the court 
for the infirmary, but returned in time to 
make Villanova sick. He hit on 14 of 16 
shots and scored 33 points as the Tigers 
won 82-68. 

Former Penn Coach Dick Harter went 
back to the Palestra, where his bruising Or- 
egon team bumped and bumped and bumped 
but failed to do Villanova in. The Wildcats 
survived 78-73. 

St. Joseph's upset Providence 72-65 as 
Pat McFarland put in 23 points while Mike 
Bantom dueled fellow 6' 9" Center Marvin 
Barnes. Earlier, Barnes had set a Friar rec- 
ord with 34 rebounds in a 76-58 victory 
against Buffalo State. La Salle lost to Ni- 
agara 71-70 and to Tulsa 80-77. That left 
the Explorers 0-4— their worst start ever. 

Penn's Quakers felt their oats, disposing 
of Manhattan 87-66 as Bobby Morse had 


33 points. Dartmouth surprised Harvard 
86-68 and Brown put down Yale 72-68. With 
five transfers now eligrble, Rhode Island beat 
three teams: Boston University 88-73, New 
Hampshire 80-73 and Brown 102-84. 

Six blacks left the Cornell team, appar- 
ently believing that Coach Jerry Lace was 
using a quota system that allowed no more 
than three Negroes to play at any one time. 
The Big Red then lost to Syracuse 95-82 
and Fairfield 86-74. Lace himself failed to 
appear for the latter. 

With Greg Cluess getting 32 points and 
24 rebounds, St. John's had no trouble stop- 
ping Georgetown 107-67. The Redmen also 
defeated Scion Hall 103-84. 

West Virginia won its Mountaineer Clas- 
sic, first doubling up Columbia 106-53, then 
beating Northwestern in the finale 98-94. 

"This was a victory for God," said Oral 
Roberts after his university downed Hof- 
stra 83-74. Richard Fuqua had 29 points 
and led a second-half rally by the well-healed 
Titans. 

1. PENN (4-0) 2. ST. BONAVENTURE (1-0) 

OOI ITN With 48 seconds left and 
0 U U I IT Memphis State ahead by 
three points, Marquette was shopping for a 
miracle. It got not one but two. First Bob 
Foxworth of the Tigers nullified a team- 
mate's free-throw try by stepping into the 
lane too soon and Marcus Washington of 
the Warriors popped in a shot to cut (he def- 
icit to one point. Then, with 21 seconds 
left, the same unhappy Foxworth missed a 
foul shot and Mark Ostrand of Marquette 
brought the ball downcourt and passed to 
George Frazier. With three seconds to go, 
Frazier took a frantic, 30-foot jumper and 
scored. Marquette won 74-73. Warrior 
Coach Al McGuire pranced, punched the air 
and shouted, "Take that. Take that." Later 
he said, "We didn’t win. They did. They had 
the two toughest breaks I've ever seen.” 

Memphis State regrouped, got past Mis- 
sissippi 74-71 and into the Vanderbilt In- 
vitational finals, where it met its host and 
team star Terry Compton, whose last-sec- 
ond shot had finished off Bradley 82-80. 
Compton, a sophomore, was up to more of 
his tricks against Memphis State. With less 
than 30 seconds to go and his team trail- 
ing 80-79, he hit on a jumper. The Tigers 
regained the lead with seven seconds left 
only to have Compton sink another basket 
at the buzzer. 

Indiana came up with a miracle worker 
of its own in a 90-89 double-overtime win 
against Kentucky. Steve Downing, 6' 8' and 
220 pounds, had 25 rebounds and 47 
points — five at the outset of the final pe- 
riod -as he ignored an injured leg and wore 
down the Wildcats. 

Tom McMillcn, supposed to do wondrous 


things for Maryland, succeeded against Vir- 
ginia only in making people wonder. He 
hit on just one of four field-goal tries in a 
78-57 loss and the Cavaliers repeatedly drove 
on McMillcn and his slow Terrapin mates. 
Said Maryland Coach Lefty Driesell: “I’m 
ashamed of myself and my team." 

Davidson, loser of just two Southern Con- 
ference games in four years, dropped two 
in four days. East Carolina halted the Wild- 
cats 67-57 and then Furman beat them 
93-86. The latter was Davidson's first loss 
in its own gym since February, 1962, or 59 
home games ago. 

Back in Chapel Hill, North Carolina beat 
Virginia Tech 93-60. Penn narrowly won 
over Duke, 50-49 in overtime. 

Florida State got 28 points from Ron 
King in its 90-83 Civitan Tournament title 
win over Jacksonville, which was making 
do without 7-foot Dave Brent, who broke 
his leg. The Seminoles (5-0) later breezed 
past Valdosta Slate 134-65. The Jacksonville 
Dolphins resurfaced against Georgia South- 
ern 106-88 as Ernie Fleming took up some 
of the slack with 42 points. 

Wil Robinson, with 31 points, led West 
Virginia past North Carolina State 87-75. 
The Wolfpack came back against Purdue 
84-71 as Tom Burleson had 21 rebounds 
and 24 points. Purdue then lost to Clcm- 
son 72-66 when Denny Odle scored all 10 
Tiger points in overtime. 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (3-1) 2. MARYLAND (2-1) 

MIDWEST Zi :rJ’7o 

Drake -two to observe the Bulldogs, one 
to check out the organist. Cyclone Coach 
Maury John, who coached the Bulldogs last 
season, claims that half of Drake's 10-point 
home court edge can be attributed to the 
organist's "chcerleading" music. State prac- 
ticed to Drake songs and on Tuesday its well- 
attuned players won 83-80 at Drake. 

Jim Chones of Marquette was most of 
the show against Michigan: 24 points, 19 
rebounds, seven blocked shots, adding up 
to an 81-52 win for the Warriors, their 59th 
straight at home. Earlier, the Wolverines 
barely held off Eastern Michigan 89-88. 

Ohio State cracked Utah State's zone 
71-60 even though Allan Hornyak was out 
with a bruised heel. But then the Buckeyes 
were contained by Ohio University 79-68. 

Indiana, playing defense now under new 
Coach Bobby Knight, remained undefeated 
as Kansas went 7:45 without a field goal 
and lost 59-56. Last season Hoosier foes 
scored 80 or more points 16 times. 

By sinking 12 straight foul shots in the 
last two minutes, Kentucky stopped Kan- 
sas State 7 1 -64. 

1. MARQUETTE (4-0) 2. OHIO STATE (3-1) 
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Give the martini drinker 
the secret to the perfect martini. 
Seagrams Extra Dry. 


AC ACniter 
spark plugs... 

power to perform 
in any starting lineup 

Quick starts are as important in your car 
as they are on the football field. And 
when you're looking for quick starts and 
great performance from your car, 
look to AC ACniter Spark Plugs. 

When you "send in” replacement spark 
plugs, rely on AC ACniters— the original- 
equipment spark plugs on Chevrolets 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and 
Cadillacs since 1969 . . . available for 
most other makes and models. 

AC’s power to perform helps you get 
off to a great start in any season. 

Next tune-up, be sure AC ACniter 
Spark Plugs are included in your 
starting lineup. 




J9hole the readers take over 


PAPER COWBOYS 

Sirs: 

Thumbs up to Mark Mulvoy (On Paper, 
Dallas Is the Best, Dec. 6) for realizing that 
this is the year of the Cowboys. They have 
yet to lose in Texas Stadium and they have 
not lost since Coach Tom Landry named 
Roger Staubach as the No. I quarterback. 
The change in the quarterback position could 
also change the luck of the El Foldos. If 
the Cowboys are just a "paper" team, how 
come their opponents are the ones who are 
being spindled and mutilated? Look for Dal- 
las to come up on top in Super Bowl VI. 

Doug Allten 

Franconia, N.H. 

Sirs: 

What — another article on the Cowboys? 
They have a good team on paper, but will 
discover, as they have in the past, a new 
way of choking. The Miami Dolphins will 
prove that they are the best team in foot- 
ball when they win the Super Bowl. 

John Shea 

College Point, N.Y. 

VIEWS OF THE GAME 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins' article on the Oklahoma- 
Ncbraska game ( Nebraska Rides High, Dec. 
6) left much to be desired. In my opinion, 
he was grossly unfair to a fine Oklahoma 
team. Anyone who viewed the game knows 
it was played on a near-equal basis. But if 
anyone who did not see the game reads 
Mr. Jenkins' article, he will be led to be- 
lieve that Nebraska turned the close, ex- 
citing game into a rout. That, of course, is 
far from what actually happened. 

You billed the game as a battle between 
Oklahoma's Wishbonc-T olTense and Ne- 
braska's "immovable” defense. Check the 
statistics; they speak for themselves. The 
467 yards Oklahoma's Wishbone amassed 
against Nebraska proved that the Nebraska 
defense is no longer so immovable. The 
Cornhuskers won the game, but the Soon- 
ers won the Wishbone War. 

Jeff Dickinson 

Kirksville, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins stated, "It is impossible to 
stir the pages of history and find one in 
which both teams performed so reputably 
for so long throughout the day." 

It was a superb football game between 
two beautifully coached, explosive teams, 
but it does not stand alone. The 1946 Army- 
Notre Dame game was surely its equal. In 
terms of buildup, a word count of the sports 
pages of the major American newspapers 
would probably indicate that the 1946 clash 


was at least as anticipated as the 1971 bat- 
tle. In terms of play, the Army-Notrc Dame 
game was also perfectly executed. Two tru- 
ly outstanding teams played up to and even 
beyond their capabilities. Each game reflect- 
ed the best college football had to offer at 
that point in time, with the emphasis on de- 
fense in 1946 and on offense in 1971. 

Two factors make the 1946 game even 
more memorable than the one played last 
Thanksgiving. First, Army met Notre Dame 
on a neutral field (Yankee Stadium). Sec- 
ond, the outcome in 1946, a 0-0 tie, was a 
more accurate reflection of the quality of 
the two opponents. By midway in the sec- 
ond half of the Nebraska-Oklahoma game 
it was obvious that whoever had the ball 
last would win, since neither team could 
keep the other from scoring, which is to 
say the two teams were equal. In the Army- 
Notre Dame game one had the feeling that 
neither team would ever score, so perfect 
were the defenses. The final score reflected 
the basic equality. 

Stephen E. Ambrose 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

Dan Jenkins indicated that Joe Wylie was 
the last man to have a shot at tackling John- 
ny Rodgers on the first-quarter punt re- 
turn. But the photograph on page 24 showed 
that the last Oklahoma defender with a 
chance was Jon Harrison, No. 12. 

Films of the game have clearly and con- 
clusively shown that Wylie was taken out 
of the play with a clip only 10 or 15 yards 
from where Rodgers gathered in the punt. 
John Atkins cut Wylie down from behind 
just as the Sooner speedster was ready to 
spill Rodgers. The intention here is not to 
downgrade a brilliant Comhusker perfor- 
mance, only to correct a misconception. 

Bill Shanks Jr. 

Tulsa 

DIANA'S DEPTH 

Sirs: 

This past summer I had the privilege of 
working with Diana Nyad (She Takes a 
Long Swim Off a Short Pier, Dec. 6) at 
Camp Ak-O-Mak. There I learned that mar- 
athon swimming is a grueling contest be- 
tween woman (or man) and nature as well 
as a contest between competitors. It is pos- 
sibly the most demanding sport in the world. 
The fastest or most well-conditioned swim- 
mer does not always win. Rather, the one 
who has the most skill at reading tides and 
currents, the most luck and the most per- 
sistence (or stubbornness) wins. 

Diana certainly combines the qualities of 
physical and mental toughness. Her accom- 
plishments are objects of awe and inspiration 


to me and to the other swimmers who know 
her. Her friendliness, good nature and sense 
of humor have brightened many a glum 
workout. Intelligent yet sensitive, she can 
relate to all ages and all backgrounds. Thus, 
she is equally praised by the world's finest 
marathoners and the campers at Ak-O-Mak. 

Diana Nyad is a winner because she dares 
to be: she has the courage to explore the lim- 
its of her capabilities. Dan Levin's story pre- 
sents a pro athlete in one of the hardest of 
sports, who is more than a swimmer, who 
is a person of great depth. Thank you for 
letting more people know about her. 

Debbie Glassman 

Milwaukee 

THERE HE IS . . . 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your fine editorial on TV's 
tasteless way of announcing the Hcisman 
Trophy winner, Pat Sullivan (Scorecard, 
Nov. 29). Is anything happening today with- 
out TV making an Academy Award pro- 
duction out of it? The way in which it was 
done cut down on the drama of this fine 
award. I feel sorry for the fine recipient, 
Pat Sullivan, because of TV's mockery of 
his finest collegiate hour. 

Andy Wubbenhorst 

Kinnelon, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Cornell’s record-breaking running back, 
Ed Marinaro, may or may not have proved 
he was the best college football player dur- 
ing the 1971 season, but his remarks about 
the Hcisman Trophy award ceremony on 
national television indicate he does not 
have the most important quality a great ath- 
lete should possess, sportsmanship. After 
all, isn't that what it's all about? 

Ralph Smith 

Lexington, Va. 

TROUBLED WATERS 

Sirs: 

According to the article Buried Under a 
Sea of Troubles (Nov. 15) by Ron Fimrite, 
the NCAA seems to have based a good 
deal of its case on the erasures that Jim Mc- 
Alister's ACT contained, the inference being 
that someone (yet unnamed) corrected his 
answers in order for him to achieve a pass- 
ing score. Yet Eugene Jones' and Kcrmit 
Johnson's tests had 65 and 35 erasures, re- 
spectively, and they both failed the test. Why 
in the world would anyone make all those 
changes in the tests of Jones and Johnson 
and McAlister and not make sure that the 
other two also passed? To risk loss of eli- 
gibility for the athletes and NCAA censure 
for the school, the gain would need to be 
very worthwhile, would it not? What was 
continued 
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UCLA's possible gain? Freshman eligibility, 
that’s what. Hardly worth the risks involved. 
Johnson failed the test and he played var- 
sity football as a sophomore. McAlister 
passed the test and he lost a year of varsity 
eligibility. Strange, indeed! 

Charles B. Kendall 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Mr. Fimritc did a fine job in reporting 
the problems of the Pacific Eight Conference 
but, as a student at Santa Monica College, 
I cannot sit still when it is implied that Dr. 
Arthur Verge was guilty of tampering with 
McAlister's exam. Anyone connected with 
Santa Monica College who has known Dr. 
Verge will tell you that he is incapable of 
such an act. 

Another point. Dr. Oluf Davidsen said 
the chances of the exam being changed in 
Iowa City were "one chance in a billion," 
since they are machine-graded. How docs 
the exam get from the incoming mail onto 
the grading machine? 

Chris Long 
Sports Editor 
Sonia Monica College Corsair 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sirs: 

On the basis of my current 3.5 GPA at 
San Diego State, I feel I can qualify as a "su- 
perior student,” and when I took the ACT 
I conceivably made 63 erasures. This was 
not due to changing my mind, but due sim- 
ply to the fact that I had intended to leave 
an answer space blank and return to that 
question. But by mistake I had put my an- 
swer to the succeeding question in that blank, 
making an entire row of answers incorrect 
and needing to be erased. This type of er- 
ror, most often caused by concentration on 
the questions, can be a natural source of a 
gross number of erasures. 

I must agree with Dr. Verge when he says 
the NCAA is trying to get itself off the hook. 

Charles Downing 

Spring Valley, Calif. 

SHADES OF MARIS 

Sirs: 

In Whitney Tower's excellent piece on 
Jockey Laffil Pincay (fie Hus Them over a 
Barrel , Dec. 6), he mentioned that among 
Laffit's 1971 accomplishments were his 106 
victories at Hollywood Park, which beat 
Johnny Longdcn's 105 set in 1948. He prob- 
ably did not have the space to note that 


this is an asterisk-type record. Longden set 
his mark at a 50-day meeting, averaging 
2.1 victories per day. Pincay’s 106 were 
scored at a 75-day meet, his daily average 
coming to 1.4. Also, in Longdcn's era Hol- 
lywood Park ran only eight races per day 
as compared to nine a day during LaFeet's 
feat, thus making the new record even more 
deserving of an asterisk. 

Al Wesson 

Lake San Marcos, Calif. 

RAM-IFICATION 

Sirs: 

Happy endings arc rare enough these days 
to qualify as news. So let it be recorded 
that Fordham University's ram mascot, 
Ramses XXIII (People, Nov. 22), is alive, 
well and gamboling with the ewes on a farm 
in Stepney, Conn, after horn surgery. He 
will be on hand, however, for major ath- 
letic events on the Rose Hill campus. 

William Crawley 

Bronx, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York. N.Y. 10020. 




If you use 
j dandruff 
lampoo on 

Tuesday, 

but 

dandruff's 
back on 

Thursday, 


..maybe what you’ve got isn’t ordinary dandruff. 


See your doctor. What looks like dandruff may be an early sign of psoriasis, 
eczema or seborrhea. So shampoos for ordinary dandruff may not re- 
lieve the scaling, flaking and itching. But Tegrin-’ Medicated Shampoo 
guarantees relief from these symptoms — or your money back. Tegrin 
doesn't just wash and rinse away. It leaves an invisible medicated bar- 
rier that fights bacteria for days. Helps control scaling, flaking and itching 
with regular use. Leaves hair neat and clean. 

TEGRIN’ MEDICATED SHAMPOO L ] 

Guaranteed relief — or your money back. 
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86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1971 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 10020 






Lorillard 1971 


Sounds'll Kent! 


What a good time for all the good things of a Kent. 

Mild, smooth taste. King size or Deluxe 100's. 

And the exclusive Micronite filter. 
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